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“ HARPER’S WEEKLY @s the best existing illustrated 
history of the year... . It should be in the library of 
every man who wishes to preserve a record of the world’s 
progress and to refresh his mind about the course of men 
and affairs.” —N. Y. Herald. 


TARIFFS, STRIKES, AND WAGES. 

NHE labor troubles at Homestead have started a 

lively discussion between protectionists and tar- 
iff reformers as to whether the tariff had anything 
to do with those disturbances. The protectionists 
point to the fact that labor troubles and strikes oc- 
cur in free-trade England as frequently as in protec- 
tionist America, and that therefore it cannot be said 
that the tariff is their cause and free trade the rem- 
edy. This is unquestionably correct. But in one 
very important respect the answer is not sufficient. 
One of the main arguments constantly and vocifer- 
ously urged in favor of high protective duties is that 
they are not only to aid the manufacturer in making 
industrial production profitable, but that the tariff is 
especially intended to ameliorate the condition of 
the American workman beyond anything hitherto 
known. It is to secure to him constant employment 
and high and steady wages; it is to enable him to 
own his house and lot, to have the comforts of a 
home and a considerable amount of the enjoyments 
of civilized society; it is to insure him, unless he be 
very imprudent, against want and care in his old 
age; it is,in short, to secure to him conditions of life 
with which he would have every reason to be con- 
tent. Such promises have been and are poured into 
the ears of working-men, especially at election times, 
when the labor vote is wanted for the protectionist 
party. 

A large portion of the labor vote has actually been 
won in that way for the high-tariff policy, and it is 
by no means surprising that the working-men should 
have taken the representations made to them serious- 
ly. According to what they have been told, they 
have reason to believe that the tariff laws were made 
specifically for their benefit; that in the matter of em- 
ployment and wages the American working-men are 
to be much less dependent upon the state of the 
labor market and upon the vicissitudes of business 
than working-men in free-trade countries are; that 
they may claim a share in the profits made by the 
establishments in which they are employed with a 
better right and to a larger extent than may be 
elaimed by working-men not protected by a tariff: 
that they will be taken excellent care of somehow, 
whether by their employers or by the power that 
made the tariff law. It is easy to see what notions 
of right and what expectations of benefit may thus 
be encouraged in the minds of the credulous,and how 
those minds are thus prepared for the exciting ap- 
peals of the agitator. 

But the tariff laws say nothing about wages or con- 
tinuity of employment. The fulfilment of the prom- 
ises made by tlie protectionists in behalf of the tariff 
is not provided for in the statute. That fulfilment 
is left to the most immediate beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system, the. manufacturers. There may be 
manufacturers who run their establishments as be- 
nevolent institutions, and who think first of their 
working-men and last of themselves; but it is not in 
human nature that there should be many of this 
kind. Most manufacturers will manage their busi- 
ness on ordinary business principles. They will have 
a keen eye to their own profits. If managers of stock 
companies, they will consider it a matter of justice 
as well as of pride to secure large dividends to the 
shareholders. They will ordinarily pay the working- 
man not as much as they might, but as much as they 
must; or, to express it less harshly, although their 
profits might allow it, they are not likely in the pay- 
ment of wages to go much beyond the market rate. 
And whenever profits are endangered by unfavor- 
able circumstances, they will resort to whatever may 
serve to prevent a deficiency—a reduction of wages 
among other things. 

The working-man, who is not an unreasonable be- 
ing, will submit to a reduction of his wages when he 
sees the necessity of it. But he will be the more 
unwilling to admit such a necessity under any cir- 
cumstances, the more reason he has been given to 
look upon himself as at least one of the intended 
beneficiaries of the Jaws which have done so much to 
make his employer rich. He will be rather inclined 
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to argue that under these laws he had hardly had 
the full share of the benefit that was promised to 
him, and that somebody else has unlawfully made 
off with a large portion of what was the working- 
man’s due. And if, upon this view of the case, the 
laboring-man works out for himself a theory of 
rights far beyond this, we must not be altogether as- 
tonished to tind that the tariff, with all those prom- 
ises with which it has been commended to the favor 
of the working-man, has become one of the most ef- 
fective propagators of socialistic ideas. 

The working-men will gradually open their eyes 
to the fact that those fair speeches have most cruelly 
deceived them. They have only to look at the rates 
of wages in the different countries of the world to 
satisfy themselves that high wages are not caused by 
a high protective tariff, and that low wages are not 
caused by the absence of a high tariff. We are con- 
stantly told, when comparing American wages with 
English wages, that wages in the United States are 
much higher than wages in England because we are 
blessed with a protective system while England is 
not. But it is a notorious fact that wages in free- 
trade England range much higher than wages in 
Germany and in other European countries blessed 
with a protective tariff. Now if in one high-tariff 
country wages are higher than in one free-trade 
country, and if at the same time wages in that free- 
trade country are higher than in several high-tariff 
countries, then it cannot possibly be that the high 
tariff makes a high rate of wages and the absence of 
the tariff a low one. 

If the working-man pursues his inquiries further, 
he will find that during that famous period when the 
United States had a low tariff, from 1846 to 1861, 
wages here were as much higher as those in any 
European country as they are now, and that during 
that low-tariff period they were steadily rising. He 
will find that wages in this country have always 
been higher than European wages, not on account of 
any tariff, but on account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding us—the large quantity of cheap, fertile, and 
easily accessible land; the almost inexhaustible abun- 
dance and variety of natural resources inviting enter- 
prise; the numberless opportunities for fruitful activ- 
ity; the exceptional energy and productiveness of 
labor in this country; and soon. He will find that 
the wages of persons engaged in such labor as is not 
protected by any tariff at all, such as employés of 
transportation companies, house -servants, bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, bakers, longshoremen, plasterers, 
and many others, are among the highest, compared 
with corresponding wages in Europe. Finally, he 
will find that employment and wages are as depend- 
ent on the labor market and the state of business in 
high-tariff America as in free-trade England, and no 
less; that labor organizations have as much influence 
upon such things here as in England, and no more; 
and that the promises with which the protective pol- 
icy is commended to the favor of the laboring-men 
cannot possibly be fulfilled by any tariff law, and are 
therefore a delusion and a snave. 


THE SESSION. 

THE first session of the Fifty-second Congress will not 
take up much space in the history of American politics, and 
requires comment rather for what was not done than for 
what was done during the eight months that it lasted. It 
is true that for many years now the long session of Congress 
preceding a Presidential election has usually been barren, and 
has largely been passed by the political leaders of beth par- 
ties in maneeuvring for position. Since the Congressional 
elections of 1874, following the signal triumph of the Re- 
publicans in 1872, gave warning to the confident leaders of 
that party that thenceforward victory could not be had for 
the asking, the phenomenon we have noted has come about 
every four years. In every Presidential year each party has 
spent its energies in trying to make the best impression pos- 
sible, negative or positive, upon the country. 

The two questions that have engaged public attention 
most closely in the droceedings of Congress this year have 
been the tariff and the ‘‘ free coinage,” ¢. e., the unlimited 
coinage, of silver, and the course of the Senate and the 
House respectively on these questions is about all that will 
repay study. At the close of the Fifty-first Congress the 
Republicans had a majority of 24 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At the opening of the Fifty-second Congress 
the Democrats had a plurality of 148 over the Republicans, 
or very nearly 3 to 1. This was a change that looked 1ike 
a revolution. None so sweeping had occurred within the 
present generation. It was generally accepted as the 
immediate result of the tariff act of 1890, which had, 
by common consent, been made the chief issue in the elec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, many other matters entered into 
the contest of 1890, and affected the course of affairs in the 
House; but they were not generally recognized. It was 
assumed, and reasonably, that the Democratic party had 
won a tariff reform victory, and would be united in press- 
ing the advantage gained, confiding the direction of its 
forces to the prominent leaders in that cause. Something 
very different occurred. When the majority proceeded to 
organize by the election of Speaker, Mr. MILLs, of Texas, 
the “logical candidate” of the tariff reformers, was set 
aside, and Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, was elected. He selected 

his committees in a manner that deprived tariff reform of 
the services of the most competent members of the House. 
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The result was that there has been little consistency, foi, 
or breadth of treatment in the tariff policy of the majori: 
and the cause of the reform cannot be said to have bc 
advanced by the House. It must be added that in ; 
regard the majority has not been fairly representative 


‘ the party, as was shown by the course of the National (.. 


vention when it assembled in June. On the other hand, : 
Republicans, safely intrenched in the Senate, have had o),. - 
a defensive policy to maintain, and have had no trouble 
maintaining it against the relatively feeble attacks of t),, , 
opponents. 

The record of the two Houses of Congress as to the sil. ; 
question is a very different one, and is a curious and ini; 
esting lesson in the complexity of American politics. 
Senate, with a majority of Republicans, whose party, by 1: .- 
voice of its official chief, the President, and by the forn,..| 
declarations of all its recognized leaders, was committ: ; 
against free coinage, has twice during the session passed . 
free coinage bill, once before and once after the action : 
the National Conventions. The House, on .the contrar\ 
with a majority of Democrats, some two-thirds at least «: 
whom were in favor of free coinage, has each time rejecte: 
the bill passed by the Senate. But when the votes in th 
two branches are analyzed, the remarkable result is foun: 
that the Democrats passed the bill in the Senate each time 
and the Republicans each time defeated it in the House 
The causes of this complicated condition of things are to. 
many to be recounted here. It is enough to note that thi- 
evidence is strong that there is no general and steady senti 
ment for free silver in the nation, and that the votes in Con 
gress have been determined largely by local conditions i: 
limited portions of the republic. But it would be unjust 1. 
omit a tribute of profound respect and gratitude to the 
‘‘honest-money Democrats” in the House, without whom 
the disgrace and disaster involved in the passage of a free 
silver bill could not have been avoided. 

One question there is besides these that requires notice. 
not for any particular bearing it may have, but for the light 
thrown by its treatment upon the capacity of Congress fo: 
the management of expenditures. The last Congress won 
the unpopular title of the Billion Congress by appropriating 
at its two sessions a little over $1,000,000,000. That fact 
counted for much in the change of 1890. The House at the 
first session of this Congress has broken down almost hope 
lessly in its efforts to reduce appropriations. It has “ strain- 
ed at the gnats” of many small items, some of them neces- 
sary and proper, but it has ‘‘swallowed the camel” of the 
largest river and harbor bill known to the history of Con- 
gress. And it has committed this capital blunder because 
the personal political advantages of individual members has 
far outweighed their duty to party, and blinded them to the 
requirements of sound public policy. In this work the Sen- 
ate has been as bad as the House, and, in a sense, worse. In 
other words, it is pretty plain that for the semi-administra 
tive function of determining and distributing expenditures, 
Congress, as now organized, is incompetent. 


A FOREST PARK. 


New YorK ought to possess a forest. London and Paris 
have their sylvan retreats, and the metropolis of the New 
World should follow their admirable example. It ow: 
many hundreds of acres of rural parks about which the city 
will crowd within the coming generation, and now is the 
time to prepare for the future inhabitants of New York 
a cool and healthful retreat at their very doors. 

There is one park especially that would lend itself to syl- 
van treatment. Pelham Bay Park is in some respects the 
most delightfully situated reservation of its kind in the world, 
Beginning south of the broad Pelham Bay, it skirts the Long 
Island Sound for nine miles. It contains 1700 acres, and 
consists of a succession of old family estates. Some of the 
houses within its borders are famous for their age or for 
their associations. The houses are going to decay because 
the Park Commissioners have no funds for their repair. 
There are rare old gardens whose wild luxuriance is often 
more beautiful than the well-trimmed walks and Jawns of 
their smarter days. There are sightly heights from which 
one may enjoy wide views of the Sound and of the Long 
Island shore beyond, and there are bosky dells rich in herb- 
age and wild flowers. There are quiet coves along the 
shore with rocky bottoms where the striped bass and the 
toothsome flounder love to swim. There are great stretches 
of lawn and meadow, and off shore there are islands break 
ing the broad expanse of water. 

The landscape-gardener who would do this delightful park 
justice, and at the same time devote it to the best interests « | 
the city, would leave Nature almost entirely to herself. A 
great artist has composed a beautiful rural retreat in what !- 
now the very heart of the city, has made for us a garden «! 
delights, and has so secluded the walks and meadows of the 
Central Park that one may not only escape there the noises 
of the town, but its very presence. He would not need to 
repeat this composition in the Pelham Bay Park. Art has 
already done much for these old acres. The lawns about 
the fine mansions have been carefully cultivated, and, until 
the city acquired the property, the shrubbery, some of it 
very rare, was under the constant supervision of skilful gar 
deners. - 

Here is the opportunity for the planting of a city forest. 
Already there exists a nucleus for a wood. There must be 
within the park three or four hundred acres of groves, and 
there is no reason why there should not be a forest of at 
least 1500 acres. The artistic value of this combination of 
water view and woodiand will be apparent to every lover 
of Nature. The roads in existence could be maintained for 
entranceways, and other roads and bridle- paths might be 
cut through the park. But the roads should be of the most 
rural character, the trees and herbage intruding a little on 
their regularity. There is no objection toa slight macadaw- 
izing, but it should be carefully applied so that the feeling 












of the woods should not be interrupted. The trees should 
be planted so far apart that each individual might attain its 
cturdiest growth, and they should be trimmed up well from 
he ground so as to allow the play of air and sunshine on 
the trimmed sward that should be free of underbrush. The 
trees should not be permitted to crowd upon the highways 
destined to be paved streets at no distant day. 

The sanitary advantage of this great forest lung to the 
crowded city of the future cannot be overestimated. Its 
ool umbrageous seclusion would afford both health and 
»|easure to the thousands who would avail themselves of it, 
‘viuile its uplifted mass of foliage would itself be an imnor 
;yut promoter of the health of the community. 

\Vhen the time comes for the Park Commissioners to con- 
sider what shall be done with the city’s valuable rural park 
property, it is to be hoped that they will give due considera- 
tion to the suggestion that a forest be planted along our nine 

miles of shore. 


‘HE TROUBLE WITH CANADA, 


Ti difficulty concerning canal tolls between the govern- 
1...tx of the United States and Canada is a symptom of the 
i jnercial unfriendliness that the Canadians have mani- 

i toward this country since the abrogation of the Re- 

procity Treaty of 1854. 

/he stipulation between the two countries is that the cit- 
,yons of each shall use the border canals of both on the same 
terms and under the same conditions. Mr. HARRISON insists 
rat Canada has violated this compact by granting rebates 
1 vessels carrying merchandise for shipment from Canadian 

orts. . 

; The Canadian answer is that the rebate is granted to ves- 
cels of the United States as well as to those of Canada, that, 
consequently, the agreement has not been violated, because 
the citizens of the two countries stand on an even footing 
with one another, This is true so far as the owners of ves- 
<els are concerned, and if the vessels are bound to Canadian 
ports. But it does not answer the complaint of an American 
captain bound for Boston, who objects to the rebate granted 
to a Canadian captain with a cargo: destined for Montreal, 
to sav that a similar rebate will be granted to him if he will 
carry his grain to Montreal. 

The spirit of the agreement is that the canals of the two 
countries along the border shall be used in common. The 
Canadians, however, are using their great canal for the pur- 
pose of diverting trade from the ports of the United States. 
For many years they have endeavored to build up their 
commerce by war upon the trade of this country through 
Lursh regulations and exactions The constant thought of 
many of their statesmen has been to deny to the trade of the 
United States privileges that are bestowed by the common 
law of nations. As long ago as when Henry Cray was Sec- 
retary.of State, Canada undertook to limit the right of the ves. 
sels of this country to navigate the St. Lawrence, and now 
it is insisted that if our vessels are to enjoy all the privileges 
of the Canadian canal, they must carry their cargoes to 
Canadian ports. 

The proposed retaliation is simple. If grain destined for 
Montreal pays less freight in the Welland Canal than grain 
for Boston, then it must pay higher tolls in the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. Wheat from the fields of the Northwest can- 
not be carried to Canada cheaper than to the cities of the 

United States. This is the lex talionis of nations. Some 
day we shall have a better state of things when Canada learns 
that commerce flourishes best between friendly powers. 


< 


“GOOD GOVERNMENT.” 


UNDER this title appears the first number of the official 
journal of the National Civil Service Reform League, with 
which the Civil Service Record, of Boston, and the Civil Ser- 
vice Reformer, of Baltimore, have been consolidated. Mr. 
Dana of the former and Mr. BoNAPARTE of the latter aid, 
in the committee of publication, the more extended enter- 
prise, while Mr. Francis E. Leupp, the able correspondent 
at Washington of the New York Heening Post, is the editor 
and manager. The journal, therefore, is in no sense an 
experiment, commanding the trained skill and ripened judg- 
ment of a successful journalist at its head, with the counsel 
of experienced workers in the special field. It will be, as 
the first number shows, absolutely unpartisan, seeking solely 
to make clear the requirements of the principles of civil 
service reform, which are obviously those of good govern- 
ment, to which both parties are more or less explicitly 
pledged, and which every citizen must earnestly wish to see 
prevail. For this purpose it will be necessary fairly to 
criticise all officials intrusted with the appointing power, 
wnd, as occasion requires, the party responsible for them. 
It ought to be, and promises to be, an efficient force in the 
contest for emancipation from the spoils system, which has 
steadily advanced toward its final triumph. 


THE PROHIBITIONIST PARTY. 


ON the 29th of June there assembled in Cincinnati a Na- 
‘onal Convention of the Prohibitionists of the United States, 
“hich, after a very stormy series of sessions, finally nomi- 
‘led for President Jonn BrpwE tL, of California, and for 
ce-President J. B. CRANFILL, of Texas. The platform on 

lich these two candidates go before the people is long and 
‘ cborate, and covers a number of declarations that have but 
very remote relation to the evils of the liquor traffic. 

‘ong these is one that is very near free trade, another that 

very near the extreme of inflation, others that denounce 

culation and “corners” and dealing in ‘‘ futures,” ete. 

‘ the other hand, a resolution making opposition to the 

- ized sale or manufacture of liquor a test for the mem- 

's of the party was voted down. 

Yet it is not to be doubted that the ticket of the Conven- 
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tion does in reality represent the sentiments of a large body 
of voters in the United States, to whom the platform is a 
matter of no great significance, but to whom the cause is 
everything. Nor is it to be questioned that this body of 
voters will express their views and purposes at the polls in 
November. It is not likely that any one of them expects 
that the ticket can be elected, but they all believe that the 


. end they cherish can be advanced by means of a national 


party, and better by that means than by any other. They 
have nothing to gain personally by the movement. Many 
of them are deliberately sacrificing their own interests in its 
support. They may be mistaken; they are certainly sincere. 

The election returns of the last four years give some in- 
teresting information as to the strength of the Prohibition 
party and its distribution. In 1888, at the last Presidential 
election, the party cast 240,907 votes, which was a little 
more than 2.1 per cent. of the total vote. In the Congres- 
sional elections two years later, 1890, the vote was lighter, 
being 198,880, but the percentage remained very nearly the 
same, being a little over 2 per cent. But while this was the 
proportion of the total national vote, the power of the party 
in the several States is by no means indicated by it. In 
1888 there were electors named in every State but one, South 
Carolina, and the vote ran from 41 in Nevada to 30,281 in 
New York. In Wisconsin it was 14,277; in Minnesota, 
15,311, in Pepnsylvania, 20,947; in Michigan, 20,942; in INli- 
nois, 21,695; in Ohio, 24,350. In some of the States the pro- 
portion was nearly 6 per cent., in several it was between 4 
and 5 per cent. This is not a vote that can clect a Presi- 
dent, but it may easily defeat one, and in State politics it 
may be very important. As it is in State legislation that the 
principle of prohibition must be carried out, these figures 
are significant. 


THE TROLLEY STREET-CAR SYSTEM. 


THE company owning and operating the principal street- 
car lines in New York city is seeking to get authority from 
the Board of Aldermen to operate a new cross-town street- 
car line with the trolley electrical system. This system, while 
operated under a variety of names and in varying forms as 
to details, is a simple one employing an overhead wire 
charged with a high current of electricity... This is connect- 
ed with the car by means of a movable arm, which is the 
trolley. Though the mechanism is awkward and ungainly, 
it is by far the cheapest motive power that can be used to 
propel street cars. The companies operating street-car lines 
are naturally anxious to be permitted to use this power. To 
join suburban neighborhoods together there is no serious 
objection to the system, but to use it in crowded streets is 
most dangerous. Where it has been so used it has been a 
constant menace, and in Newark, New Jersey, where there 
isa line in operation, the accidents are of almost daily occur- 
rence. In more crowded streets these accidents would 
probably be much more frequent. 

And the supports for these wires are most unsightly. 
Great efforts have been made in New York and other cities 
to compel the burying beneath the ground of all electric- 
light and other wires through which currents of electricity 
are passed. This was because these wires overhead were a 
danger to life, and also a sad disfigurement of the public 
streets. Every objection that was good and valid against 
the electric-light, the telegraph, and telephone wires may 
also be urged against these wires for the trolley. The 
trolley system, though cheap, is awkward, and the electrical 
engineers who urge its adoption do not pretend that at best 
it is anything more than a temporary method of utilizing 
electricity as a motive power. Under such circumstances 
it would be a grave mistake to mar the public streets by the 
erection of the poles required by the system. It would be 
much safer and wiser to wait till the storage-battery system 
be perfected before permitting any company to have the 
privilege of using electrical motive power in the crowded 
streets of any large city. 


THE BROOKLYN “EAGLE.” 


Tue fashion of great newspaper buildings is not confined 
to New York. An extremely commodious one and well 
fitted has just been erected in Brooklyn by the Hagle of that 
rapidly growing and noble city, and the journal celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary by a notable reception in its new 
home. The city of which it is the leading newspaper is a 
very different place from the quaint little half-Dutch, balf- 
Yankee town in which it began its career. Brooklyn has 
pretty well outgrown the ‘‘ lodging-house "status which New- 
Yorkers used mischievously to ascribe to it. It has become 
a great city, with business and social interests on a grand 
scale, with many beneficent and excellent institutions, and 
more than New York’s civic pride and public spirit, and in 
bringing about this development the Hagle has had a power- 
ful influence. It has always been one of the most skilfully 
and energetically conducted local journals in the Union, and 
may be said to have been the pioneer, as it is still the fore- 
most, in that field. It has become, by the operation of the 
forces that bind a newspaper so intimately to the communi- 
ty in which it works and grows, one of the institutions of 
the city, as sure of prosperity and permanence as the school 
or the church. 


THE PASSING OF THE FLANNEL SHIRT. 


A FEW years ago there was great intemperance in the use 
of the flannel shirt. Newspapers preached in favor of it, 
until finally there was an outbreak of flannel. The linen 
shirt was laid away, and men and boys arrayed themselves 
in flannels, in which they looked comfortable even when 
they were suffering torture. 

It is apparent, however, even on the hottest days, that 
flannel—real flannel—has worn out its welcome; and yet it 
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accomplished 2 permanent reform in summer shirts during 
the brief time that it was with us. For itself it was impos- 
sible. The theory was good, but there was a missing mid- 
dle. Heavy flannels are good for the man who works hard 
in a fierce heat, for they keep up the perspiration; but for the 
man who is in no such danger of sunstroke flannel is un- 
comfortable. 

It is for this reason that the flannel shirt has passed, or 
rather has been modified. It shrank and was heavy, so 
threads of cotton were run through it. It was not pretty, 
and lines of silk were introduced. Finally very light cot- 
ton fabrics with collars and cuffs of respectable appearance 
were added, and men were enabled to be comfortable with- 
out disfiguring themselves. 

The old-fashioned flannel shirt is good for its uses. It is 
good in a boat, or on the wheel, or in the iron-mill. Its 
adoption was a protest against the practice of keeping up 
appearances at the cost of peace of mind and coolness of 
body; but it was always an ugly and cumbrous thing. Its 
awkward collar made the neck hot. Its woollen threads 
made the" body sensitive. It has gone, like many another 
predecessor of good things. It was the first step in a sensi- 
ble departure—a first step that is not so far back in the past 
that it is not gratefully remembered. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHot, LL.D., M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the ‘English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. . 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; 
As We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley. Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” ‘‘ A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,”’ etc.’ Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (in ‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In ‘‘Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CITY FESTIVALS... By WILL CARLETON, Author of 
‘“‘Farm Ballads,’’ ‘‘City Ballads,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, #4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By Maria LOUISE 
PooL, Author of ‘‘Roweny in Boston,’’ ‘* Dally,’’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, #1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of ‘“‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. | By DOUGLAS 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, #5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 
HUTTON. (New Edition.) Illustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, Au- 
thor of ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental; $1 50. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “‘C. DE HURST.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. ByS. P. McL. 
GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


DIEGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JOHN RUSSELL 
CORYELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “‘Harper’s Young People (New) Series.’’) 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden - Rod, and 
Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: an Address. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTIs. With Illustrations. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.’’) 


PuBLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. WARPER’S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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LAUNCH OF THE UNITED STATES CRUISER “ COLUMBIA.”’—Drawn by F. CREsson SCHELL.—[SEE PaGE 750.) 
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COD-FISHING ON THE GRAND BANKS—HAULING TRAWL.—Drawn sy A. W. BunLer.—[SEE Pace 750.) 
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ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 


THE ASSAULT ON MR. FRICK. 


Ilenry Cray Frick, the chairman of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, limited, and the most heartily hated man by the 
Honiestead strikers and organized labor generally, ate his 
lunch at the Duquesne Club, in Pittsburg, about 1 o'clock 
on the afternoon of Saturday, July 23d. 

While he was in the club, two men loitered outside and 
closely watched the door, scrutinizing: every man who left 
the place.: Mr. Frick left the club-house about 1.30 
o'clock, and walked leisurely up the street. These two men 
followed him nearly a block, and then stepped into an alley, 

-here they stood and talked for. perhaps five minutes. Mr. 
Frick, unconscious of the action of the two men, continued 
on to his office. ‘The men separated in the alley. No one 
noticed what became of the one, but the other walked rap- 
idly by a short route to the office of the Carnegie Company. 
He arrived there a moment before Mr. Frick, and walked up 
the stairs to the first floor, on which Mr. Frick’s office is 
jocated. He did not go into the office, but paced up and 
down the hall, gazing at the floor. 
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Mr. Frick came up by the clevator. As he stepped off, 
this man approached him, and asked him a question about 
the location of the office of another official of the company. 
Mr. Frick told him it was several floors above, and then he 
went into his own private office, which is in the front of the 
building, with three windows opening on the street. It is 
divided from the main office of the floor by a partition of oak 
and glass, and in the middle of the partition there is a swing- 
ing door. The main office is divided through the centre by 
an oak railing, in which there is an unlocked swinging gate. 

The man Mr. Frick left standing in the hall walked down 
the stairs again and out into the street. There is a question 
about whether he met any one there. According to the 
story told by one man, he did meet a man standing at the 
door, and after a moment’s talk, this man handed a package 
wrapped up in brown paper to him. The pair separated 
at once.. The man returned up stairs, this time by the ele- 
vator. He told the elevator boy that he wanted to go to 
Mr. Frick’s office. The boy let him off at the first floor. 
He walked immediately into the main office, and handed 
the office-boy a card, on which was written, ‘‘ A. Berkman, 
representing The New York Employment Agency.” He 
said, sharply, to the boy, ‘‘ Take this card in to Mr. Frick; I 
am in a great hurry, and must.see him at once.” This bad 
been the man’s third visit to the office during the day, and 
on the last visit before the one at which he met Mr. Frick in 
the hall, Mr. Frick had sent out word that he would see the 
gentleman at once, but before the boy got out with the mes- 
sage, the man had disappeared. 

This time the boy said, ‘‘ Yes, sir; I think he is waiting to 
see you now; just wait a minute.” He started into Mr. 
Frick’s office as he said this. The man hesitated a moment, 
and then pushed open the swinging gate and started in after 
him, unmindful of the call of one of the clerks to ‘‘ wait a 
minute.” 

Mr. Frick was sitting at his desk, talking with Vice-Chair- 
man Leishman, when the boy came in with the card. He 
said, ‘* Tell the gentleman I will see him in a moment.” 
The boy started out to deliver this message, when the swing- 
ing door was pushed open from the outside, and in strode 
the visitor. The boy tried to intercept him, but was brushed 
aside. Ina moment the man drew a revolver and pointed 
it at Mr. Frick. Mr. Frick had been sitting with his face 
half turned from the door, his right leg thrown over the arm 
of his chair, and his left elbow resting on the desk. The lit- 
tle noise made by the pushing aside of the boy attracted his 
attention, and he turned. As he did so, and almost before 
he had realized the presence of the third party in the room, 
the man fired at him. The aim had been for the brain, but 
the sudden turning of the chairman spoiled it, and the builet 
ploughed its way into the left side of his neck. The shock 
staggered Mr. Frick. Mr. Leishman jumped up and faced 
the assailant. As he did so, another shot was fired, and a 
second bullet entered Mr. Frick’s neck, but on the left side. 

Again the aim had been bad. Mr. Leishman, who is a small 
man, sprang around the desk, and just as the assailant was 
firing the third time, he seized his hand and threw it up- 
ward and back. The bullet embedded itself in the ceiling 
back of where the man was standing. The struggle that 
ensued after the third shot was witnessed by men and women 
on the opposite side of the street. They had heard the three 





EXTCRIOR OF THE BUILDING. 


+ The floor on which the assault occurred. + + Part of the struggle 
Was secu by the people in the street through this corner window 


shots. Mr. Frick recovered almost instantly from the two 
shots, and ran to the assistance of the vice chairman, who 
was grappling with the would-be assassin. Leishman had 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MR. FRICK.—Drawn sy W. P. Syypen. 
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the man by the throat with one hand, while with the other 
he held the hand with the pistol. Mr. Frick seized the man 
about the body. The exertion made the blood spurt from 
his wounds, and it dyed the clothing of the assailant. The 
struggle lasted fully two minutes. Not a word was spoken 
by any one, and no cry had been uttered. The fast-increas- 
ing crowd in the street looked up at it open-mouthed and 
apparently paralyzed. There were no calls for the police, 
and no apparent sign of excitement, only spellbound interest. 
The three men swayed to and fro in the struggle, getting all 
the time nearer to the windows. Once the assailant man- 
aved to shake himself leose, but before he could bring his 
revolver again into play, Mr. Leishman had his hand fast. 
‘At last. by a clever kick, Mr. Leishman knocked the man’s 
knees from under him, and the combined weight of himself 
and Mr. Frick bore: the man to the floor. In the fall the 
man succeeded again in loosening one hand, and with it he 
drew an old-fashioned dirk-knife from his pocket, and be- 
gan slashing with it. He held it in his left hand, Mr. Frick 
was trving to hold him on that side. Again and again the 
knife was plunged into him until seven distinct wounds had 
been made, and then Mr. Frick succeeded in catching and 
holding the arm. At the first sign of the knife the crowd in 
the street seemed to recover itself, and there were loud calls 
of ** Police!” “* Fire!” and several other things. It was about 
the time, too, that the knife was brought into play that the 
clerks in the main oftice récovered from their stupefaction, 
and rushed pell-mell into the office of their chief. Deputy- 
Sheriff May, who happened to be in the office, was in the 
lead. He drew a revolver, and was about to use it, when 
Mr. Frick cried: * Don’t shoot! Don’t kill him! The law 
will punish him.” The deputy’s hand was seized and 
held by one of the clerks, while half a dozen others fell 
on the prostrate assailant and relieved Mr. Frick and Mr. 
Leishman. The police were in the office in a few minutes 
and took the man away. Fully two thousand people had 
sathered in the street, and there were cries of ‘* Lynch him!” 
* Shoot him!” and the like, but the police got him safely to 
the Central Station, where, ‘when he was searched, two ful- 
minate of mercury caps, with which it was evident he had 
intended to blow his head to pieces, were found in his 
mouth. They were similar to the caps with which Lingg, 
the Chicago anarchist, killed himself a few days before he 
was to be hanged. 

A curious thing about Mr. Frick’s injuries was that had 
the course of any one of the wounds been half an inch in 
either direction from the course taken, any one of them 
would have reached a vital organ, and he would have been 
killed. At latest accounts the wounds are healing, and he 
is practically out of danger. 

Whether or not the attempt on his life was the result of an 
anarchist plot is a disputed question. The police believe it 
was, and they ave arrested five men, three of whom they say 
they will be able to prove were in the conspiracy. They are 
looking for othermen.. Berkman himself swears that he alone 
is responsible, that he came to Pittsburg for the purpose of 
killing Mr. Frick because’ Mr. Frick was an enemy to the 
labor men. No one knew of his intention, he says, and he 
persistently insists that he is sorry he did not succeed in kill- 
ing his man. Berkman is a Russian Hebrew. He says that 
he is both an anarchist and a nihilist. He is twenty-one 
vears old, and has an unintelligent and an evil face. | Physi- 
cians who have examined him say they do not think he is 
Insane. 

The Homestead strikers generally denounce the act, 
though some of them say they are not very sorry about it, 

W. J. CHAMBERLIN. 


FRANCOIS. 


FRENCH ANARCHISTS. 

_THE French government has notified its agents in the 
United States to maintain a strict watch for the arrival in 
America of the two men whose portraits are here appended. 
Frangois, lias Francis, and Meunier, alias Le Bossu, are an- 


MEUNIER. 


archists wanted by the Paris police for having planned and 
caused the explosion at the restaurant Véry in the month of 
March last, when the proprietor and a guest of the place, a 
type-setter named Hamond. received injuries which resulted 
fatally. The event was illustrated in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
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dated May 7th. At the time of the occurrence both these 
men were arrested, but, on proving alibis, were discharged. 
They then fled to England; but soon after the fact that the 
were really the authors of the explosion was elicited throug 
the confession of some other anarchists. The attempted 
capture of the couple in England was frustrated by their 
sudden disappearance from their usual haunts, and their 
presumed departure for the U nited States on board a sailing 
vessel which cleared from Liverpool upon Thursday, July 
21st. The crime at the Café Véry was committed in revenge 
for the arrest there of the notorious Ravachol, recently guil- 
Jotined under a conviction for murder. Frangois is said to 
have made the bomb, and Meunier to have deposited it in the 
restaurant. If arrested here, they will be extradited, and 
probably suffer the capital penalty, as the evidence against 
them is thought to be conclusive. 


THE GEM OF THE OCEAN. 

Tuis latest addition to the White Squadron was authorized 
by act of Congress, June 30, 1890, and the contract awarded 
the following November to the William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company of Philadelphia, for 
$2,725,000. In this vessel, popularly known as the ** Pirate,” 
officially during her construction as ‘* Protected Cruiser No. 
12,” and now on the navy roll as the Columbia, the depart- 
ment has succeeded in producing a vessel absolutely with- 
out parallel among the war-ships of the world. Best of all, 
the Columbia, to consort with her name, from stem to stern 
is the product of American brains. Secretary Tracy does 
not believe in foreign models for American war-ships; he 


_ believes, and circumstances have made this belief a convic- 


tion, that American ship builders, whether in wood, iron, or 
steel, are fully equal to all the latter-day problems of ship- 
building. 

In the Columdia, which when launched was christened by 
Miss Edith Morton, a daughter of our Vice-President, the re- 
markable combination has been secured of a sufficient arma- 
ment with complete protection against light guns, while at 
the same time possessing a sea-speed and a coal-endurance 
hitherto unknown in men-of-war. She will be in speed more 
than a match for the swiftest transatlantic liner afloat to- 
day, besides carrying any armament of which such a vessel 
is capable. 

The desigus for the hull stand to the credit of Chief Naval 
Constructor Theodore D. Wilson and his able Assistant 
Naval Constructor Philip Hichbornu. Those for engines, 
boilers, and the triple-screw arrangements were perfected 
by the Bureau of Steam-enginecring, of which Engineer- 
in-chief George W. Melville is the head. The contract for 
the construction of the Columbia requires a speed on her 
trial trip of twenty-one knots an hour sustained for four 
consecutive hours. Her indicated horse-power must be 
21.000, and the engine power given to the vessel is such that 
she is without doubt expected to make twenty-two knots 
an hour. That is a greater speed than the dynamite-gun 
cruiser Vesurius attained on her trial trip. For every quar- 
ter-knot of speed attained on her trial trip above the re- 
quired twenty-one knots, the Cramps will receive a premium 
of $50,000. 

This great speed is to be obtained from three screw pro- 
pellers, driven by triple-expansion engines of the highest 
power and finest workmanship. This triple-screw idea is 
not entirely new, but it has only recently been applied to 
large vessels, and never before in this country. Seven or 
cight years ago some triple-screw torpedo-boats were built 
in England for the Italian navy. The French war-ship 
Dupuy de Lorne, just completed, is the first large vessel to 
be fitted with three screws. The idea in having these three 
screws was to avoid the heavy shafting which would have 
been necessary if but two screws had been used. In such 
an event each shaft would have had to be heavy and strong 
enough to transmit over 10,000 horse-power, while with 
three screws each shaft has but about 7000 horse-power 
to transmit. Then, too, the disastrous consequences of a 
complete break-down are lessened, because each of the three 
screws can be worked independently of the others. Each 
shaft is of forged steel sixteen and a half inches in diameter. 

So far as the triple-screw idea has been tried abroad, 
it has not been a pronounced success. This, however, 
was proven to be because all three screws occupied the 
same vertical plane; to overcome this difficulty the side 
screws in Mr. Melville's plans are situated fifteen feet 
forward and above the centre one, so that the water from. 
these side screws will not interfere with that flowing into 
the periphery of the centre one. Each of these three shafts 
is fitted with a disengaging coupling, so that the propellers 
may be free to revolve when not in use. Thus this mam- 
moth cruiser may be propelled at the comparatively slow 
speed of fourteen knots by the centre screw, at a medium 
speed of seventeen knots by the use of the two outer ones 
without the third, and at a maximum speed of from twenty 
to twenty-two knots by all three together. ’ 

There are ten boilers; six of these are double-enders, 154 
feet in diameter; two others are 11} feet in diameter by 
18} feet long; and the remaining two, which are single- 
ended, are 10 feet in diameter and 8 feet long; all are made 
of steel, and built to stand a pressure of 160 pounds to 
the square inch. The eight largest can be used under 
forced draught, 216,500 cubic feet of air being forced into 
them a minute, wlien running at full speed. Her machinery 
will be of tlie most intricate character. Each of the three 
screws will be worked by a separate vertical single-expansion 
engine, each in a separate water-tight compartment. The 
diameter of their high-pressure, intermediate, and low-press- 
ure cylinders, respectively, will be 42, 59, and 92 inches. 
The stroke of each will be 42 inches, and at maximum speed 
they are expected to make 160 revolutions a minute. Under 
the forced- raught conditions her horse-power will run up 
to 21,000! Besides these powerful engines there will be 
others for forced-draught and ventilating machinery, electric- 


lighting and hoisting, also steam-pumps and steam stecring- 
gear. 


According to the original plans, the length of the Columbia 


was to have been 400 feet, and her tonnage displacement 
about 7500 tons; these conditions, however, were subse- 
quently changed; as completed she measures 412 feet at the 
water-line, with 58 feet beam, and a mean draught of 24 fect. 
In length she exceeds the New York by 32 feet, and the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore by 77 feet, thus being not only 
the longest vessel in our navy, but the longest ship ever 
built in the United States. Her tonnage under the increased 
length is 8011, a little less than the New York's, but exceeds 
that of every vessel now in commission. The tonnage of 
the battle-ships Massachusetts and Indiana on the stocks next 
to where the * Pirate” lay will be 10,000. 

The most notable feature of the Columbia is her coal- 
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capacity, which is greater than any naval or steam vessel in 
the world. The bunkers will hold 2000 tons of coal, whic, 
is sufficient to permit her to maintain an average of ten 
knots an hour for 109 days, without entering a port to re 
coal, thus giving her a cruising radius of nearly 25,000 knots 
—about the circumference of the earth. When it is con. 
sidered how badly off in coaling stations the United States 
navy is, the moral effect such a vessel will secure for this 

overnment and its commerce cannot be overestimated. 
Fourteen knots an hour will be the usual cruising speed of 
the new vessel. 

The Columbia will carry no big guns, but her armament 
will be all that is necessary to disable or intimidate any 
merchant - vessel afloat, and, at the same time, sufficiently 
heavy to be able to hold her own against an adversary in 
her own class. Her heaviest gun will be an 8-inch breech. 
loading rifle, mounted aft, on the main-deck. If the 
Columbia should ever be called upon to run away before a 
more heavily armed vessel, this gun could throw some 
shells that might make a “‘ stern chase” pretty hot work. 
Then there will be two 6-inch breech-loading rifles, mount- 
ed forward, and eight 4-inch breech-loading rifles on the 
gun-deck, four on each side. The 6-inch guns forward will 
prove very effective and persuasive in inducing an enemy's 
merchantman to heave to, by firing a shot or two across her 
bows. And should the warning not be heeded, these same 
guns can be turned upon the hostile vessel with damaging 
effect. The secondary battery, so far as decided upon, 
is to consist of two 6-pounder and four 1-pounder rapid- 
fire guns; machine or Gatling guns may be added, or the 
number of six and one pounder guns increased; she will also 
carry six torpedo tubes. 

The vitals of the vessel are protected by an armored deck 
of nickel-steel armor, 4 inches thick on the slopes and 
24 inches on the flat, the edges of this deck will be below 
the water-line, the sides sloping up at such an angle 
that any shot that may pierce, her sides will be deflect- 
ed by the armored. deck. Beneath it will be situated the 
engines and boilers, dynamos, pumps, and other machinery, 
as also the shell and magazine rooms. In addition to the 
protective deck there will be a coffer-dam, 5 feet wide, 
extending entirely around the ship at the water-line. This 
belt will be filled with the new water - excluding material, 
celulose, which, if pierced by a shot, swells up at once by 
contact with the water, and so closes the hole made by the 
shot. The coal- bunkers will also afford additional protec- 
tion, being situated along either side. The heavy guns on 
the main-deck will be protected by shields attached to the 
gun-carriages. The 4-inch guns will be set in sponsons 
having armor from 2 to 5 inches thick. She will have 
two masts, but without military tops, and four smoke-stacks 
to carry off the smoke and gases from her furnaces. 

The accommodations for officers and crew will be spa- 
cious, well ventilated, and well lighted; all the modern ap- 
pliances for exhausting the vitiated air and for lighting have 
been duly incorporated in her design; in fact, great care and 
consideration have been devoted to these items of her con- 
struction. A successful man-of-war must be made just as 
habitable as any passenger vessel. The hull is also double 
below the water-line, and it is divided into numerous water- 
tight compartments. 

In appearance, when fully completed, the Columbia will so 
closely resemble a merchantman that unless her configura- 
tion was well known by any enemy’s vessel, the Columbia 
could get within easy range before her identity was fully 
established. If all the expectations are fully realized, there 
is nothing afloat she cannot overhaul, and nothing she can. 
not show her heels to. Alongside the ‘‘ Pirate” is the shell 
on the stocks of her sister ship, ‘‘ Cruiser No. 13.” Six such 
ships could exterminate the commerce of any country under 
the present conditions of commerce protection, and could 
thus, under these circumstances absolutely preclude the pos- 
sibility of an attack from a commercial state, however. 
threatening in its demands, powerful its fleet, or aggressive 
in its foreign policy. The Columbia is not only a ‘*com- 
merce - destroyer” but a ‘‘ peace-compeller.” When com- 
pleted, the Columbia will cost over $3,000,000. One of the 
stipulations was that the entire vessel should be of do- 
mestic manufacture. Unless the Homestead troubles are 
unduly prolonged, and thus delay the delivery of her armor 
plates, the Columbia will be ready for service by October 1, 
1893. Harry P. Mawson. 


COD-FISHING ON THE BANKS. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


THERE be fishing for play and fishing for business, and of 
the latter, catching cod with a trawl-line classes with hard 
work. A fishing-smack will carry with her from four to six 
dories (lap-streak boats with a flat bottom), and each dory 
takes out two men. Their apparatus consists of four traw!- 
lines, each one 300 fathoms long (1800 feet), called the 
ground-line, and to this are attached 300 gangings, three feet 
long, set 5¢ feet apart, and every ganging with a No. 14 coc- 
hook to it. Two buoys are carried, one having a black ball, 
the other a flag, and these indicate the position of the trawl. 
The men drop their ground-line in position, then, if the wea- 
ther permits, put out all the trawls. By the time the last 
trawl is set the first one is examined, and the fish are hauled 
in. In the illustration, at the prow of the dory may be seen 
what is called a patent roller, which facilitates the work of 
passing over the line. Great cleverness is shown by the 
fisherman in taking advantage of a rising wave, which helps 
him to get the cod into the dory. To disengage the fish the 
doryman looks closely as to how the cod has been caught. 
If by the lips, he ‘‘ slats” the fish, and in one motion, by a 
quick turn of the wrist, throws the fish off the hook into the 
tub. If the cod has been secured by the gullet, he unhooks 
by — of a small piece of hard-wood known as a ‘‘ gob- 
stick. 

In good weather the smack remains as near as she can to 
her dories, and when it is time to get in her men she takes 
them on board, or the hands pull to her. When there is a . 
stiff breeze blowing, it is the nicest bit of seamanship to 
pick up dories. I have seen Captain J. W. Collins, now in 
charge of the United States fishery exhibit at Chicago, pick 
up his dories one after another, the smack going at racing 
speed. This was a neat bit of seamanship, of the near and 
close-shave kind, which would astonish any one not aware of 
the skill of a Yankee fishing skipper. Many times a heavy 
blow springs up, or there is a dense fog, and to regain their 
smack the dorymen have to fight for their lives. A few 
days ago there was an account of two men in a dory, be- 
longing to a Gloucester fisherman, who were rescued in a 
starving condition some 380 miles from where they had set 
their trawls. They had been blown out to sea. 

In prosperous seasons, when cod are plenty, the work is 











i s. After the day devoted to trawling, the fish 
parang smack must be cleaned, stowed-away in ice, 


then the trawls looked over aud baited. Sometimes the 
trawls are set and worked both day and night. Accidents 
+. trawls are many. In very heavy weather the lines are 
badly chaise, and occasionally dog-fish nip off the gaugings, 
hoe is nd al . 

Pt as may seem the method of trawl-line fishing, it 
aes not date back more than forty years. Before 1854 or 
.<55 -hand-line fishing was entirely in use. French fisher- 
ww set their trawl-lines many years before we did. 
“Endless have been the discussions as to the biggest cad. 
Cod of a hundred pounds have undoubtedly been caught. 
(Ot Cape Cod the average has been ten pounds, but the ten- 
dency of the fish seems to be to diminishing weights. The 
Georges Bank yields the heaviest fish. In order that nature 
chai] supply man with all the cod he wants, a large fe- 
male tis Will have 9,000,000 eggs, and ordinary females 
» 0,000, Buta tithe of these eggs become fish, still there 
is a sufficiency of cod. ; : ; 

The United States Fish Commission has just issued a very 
remark! e table, showing the quantity of cod caught on our 
own fishing-grounds west of 65th meridian, and those east 
of it. (eat is,in the open Atlantic or off the coast of the Brit- 
.) North American provinces. Our home fishing-ground, 
) ny in Gloucester, marketed 19,960,856 pounds of cod, 
vjie the fishing-grounds east of 65° west longitude pro- 
dived fully 50,000,000 pounds. The food of a large portion 
: ie world depends on the catch of the Gadus morrhua. 


THE WATER-TOWER. 


Osé night not many weeks ago-a fire was discovered in 


the cellar of a huge warehouse, filled in all its six stories with | 


casks of liquors. This warehouse stood in a narrow street in 
the lower part of New York city, and all its neighbors were 
buildings of the same wide and lofty proportions, stored with 
inflammable goods of various kinds. The watchman who 
rushed breathless to turn in the alarm knew well that nothing 
could. save the building, where casks were bursting, and 
bright persistent flames were leaping from cask to cask and 
along the liquid flowing over the floor, and that only the 
grealest. speed would prevent a far-spreading fire. The 
engine companies that got the alarm knew the danger even 
a little fire always meant in that quarter of warehouses and 
immense and valuable stores. 

In a few minutes from every direction came the sound of 
deep rumbling as the great wheels of the engines bounded 
over the granite streets. A half-dozen fire companies were 
making for the scene, the horses leaping and straining and 
-stretching forward their necks. Not far behind came the 
hook and-ladder companies and the hose-wagons. It was 
like the splendid onward dash of a battery, and the faces of 
the firemen clinging to the swaying and rushing machin- 
ery showed keen anticipation of the conflict that was to 
be. Before the watchman had had time to get back to the 
warehouse whence he had come, the entire appearance of 
the street had changed. 

It had been dark and narrow and gloomy. He had heard 
only the echu of his own footsteps as he ran to the box. 
Now great crowds of people had surged in, ropes were 
stretched, and policemen were guarding them and holding 
back the crowds. The firemen were working within the 
lines, ladders were going up, axes were hammering at doors, 
engines were pounding away and sending up huge clouds of 
smoke. And all this scene of intense activity was lighted 
by the fire. It had been such a little blaze, more playful 
than wicked. But it had crept up the stairway to the first 
floor, and was soon one vast sheet; then to the second floor 
to burst casks and change their contents into a lake of fire; 
to the third floor, to the fourth, to the fifth. From the street 
at first only the open front door threw into the darkness the 
sight of the blazing furnace within, but as the firemen going 
up the ladders lifted the iron shutters over the windows of 
each floor, masses of flame and smoke whirled into the open 
air. a great cloud, dotted with sparks, hung high overhead, 
and a light as bright as sunshine filled the street: 

But the firemen could not reach the fifth floor, into which 
the fire, climbing the stairs, had just thrown a curling wave 
of destruction. The iron shutters over these fifth-floor win- 
dows must be raised, so that the water could meet the front 
of the fire, and beat it back and stop its spread. As they 
were trying to do this, the shutters, which had been dark, 
suddenly began to emit light, and then to glow with a bright 
- so that it seemed that the fire behind was seen as through 
glass, 

Just then there came into the full'light of the narrow 
street a long wagon bearing a curious-looking thing, not un- 
like some strange new gun, which was parallel to the bed 
of the wagon and raised a little from it. The three horses 
attached to this wagon drew it up opposite the great wall, 
from whose openings the fire was shooting long shafts half- 
Way across the street. Six men, each having one end of a 
section of hose, jumped for the sides of the wagon, and began 
securing the hose to the six plugs, three on a side. One 
man, standing on a little step at the side, turned a valve. 

No sooner had he done this than the long horizontal thing 
rose swiftly through the smoke until it stood perpendicular 
30 feet from the street. Two men on the wagon turned a. 
crank, and out of the end of this tall gun shot a round tube 
'o a height of 20 feet more. They turned another crank, 
and the muzzle of the tube was pointing at one of the fiery 


shutters. The captain gave a signal; there was a sound of 


engines suddenly set to work; there was a sound of water 


rushing upward through the tube; and then, with a force- 


like that behind a great cannon-ball, a solid bar of water 
‘ore inflexible than a bar of steel shot from the muzzle, and 
lite rally burst the iron shutter from its fastenings, and sent 
"scurrying into the lake of fire within, and pursued it, 
spreading out into a flood. : 
Tu 4 few seconds thousands of gallons of water had swept 
the fifth floor of that building, arresting the flame on its 
‘“\v to the sixth floor, beating it back foot by foot, tearing 
\\\ the flooring, rending casks into staves and staves into 
‘ken bits of wood, and sounding against the far rear wall 
‘' the building as though a cannonading were in progress. 
| Water poured from the doorway into the street five 
ties below in a flood, 4nd in two minutes from the first 
of water from the muzzle of the water-tower the fire 
hidden in the midst of a dense smoke, where it lay 
dering and dying 
_ ‘his incident tells the whole story of the water-tower and 
"ose. At the ordinary fire, in buildings of three or four 
‘es, Whose windows are to be reached by ladders and by 
‘'reams from the street, the water-tower never makes its 
‘!arance, Only when an alarm sounds from a district 
m of tall buildings does the water-tower roll from the en- 
© house, and: then its tall iron pipe is not raised unless 
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some height must be reached that can be reached in no oth- 
er way. ~ 

There are three of these towers attached to the New York 
Fire Department—one at Chambers and Centre streets; one 
in West Thirty-sixth Street, between Ninth and Tenth ave- 
nues; and a third in Thirteenth Street, near Fourth Avenue. 
These three engine-houses are so situated that the water.tow- 
ers in them may answer calls in any of the lower parts of 
the city, where most of the high buildings are. Now that 
pag! tall flat-houses are building on the upper west side and 
in Harlem, the Fire Commissioners propose getting two more 
water-towers, 

The first water-tower was introduced here about ten years 
ago, and two of the three are of the original pattern, in 
which the tower is raised by hand, and the nozzle of the 
pipe only stands 40 feet above the street. The new water- 
tower, bought about two years ago, is in the engine-house 
at Chambers and Centre streets. Its pipe is raised by a 
small chemical engine, and is telescopic, so that it can be 
raised to a height of 65 feet or lowered to 30 feet. There is 
room for the hose from four engines on the old towers, and 
from six engines on the new tower. ‘The nozzles of all the 
towers will turn in an arc of ninety degrees, which is greater 
than is ever necessary. ‘These nozzles, which discharge the 
water with the force of four or six engines, are only a frac- 
tion of an inch larger than the ordinary nozzles held in the 
hand. It will be noticed that at the end of the truck of the 
water-tower shown in the illustration there is a short iron 
pipe, discharging a wider stream. This is fastened to the 
truck, and is used in throwing a volume of water into the 
lower windows of a burning house. 

David GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


ONE VIEW OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
BY M. A. LANE. 


Unc.e Eparar, or Ebenezer, or Hezekiah, who returns 
to his home at Oshkosh, Paw Paw, Oshtemo, or Podunk, has 
fine opportunity to tell all his country friends about the 
marvels of that ‘‘Columby Fair.” For the May weather is 
Tare in these days, and a walk on the parade, nay, even out 
into middle of the pier at the famous site in the now famous 
Jackson Park, is a pleasure, and not a pain, as it once was. 
I do not go so far as to say that an extravagant sum of joy 
is to be taken out of a stroll through much of the park it- 
self, for the bottom, like the historic bottom of Dixie, aptly 
described in the song, is sandy, even if the apposite cinna- 
mon seed be appropriately missing. But cinnamon seed 
and sandy bottom are alike wanting on the parade that is 


constructed to admirably hedge the shore of Lake Michigan; - 


wanting also on either of the piers, that run out into the wa- 
ter so far that the lap and “chug” of the waves against the 
piles,and the song the. sea sings, make music that fits the 
— spectacle stretching away before you to the west. 

he parade was really the first bit of work that was made 
complete by the engineers. Perhaps that genius Mr. Root, 
the dead consulting engineer of the exposition, foresaw the 


_ necessities when he mapped out the scheme of the work, 


and provided that the shore walk should be finished first. 
At all events, there is no denying that never was this par- 
ticular necessity appreciated so much as now, when throngs 
of visitors go to the exposition every day. The parade, or 
esplanade, is a serpentine path built of the new-style grano- 
lithic material that is so much used in the West and so little 
known in the East. It presents a footway laid, apparently, 
in hard flags of superior finish, and it lies between a well 
constructed stone block beach on oue side and lawns on the 
other. It is coextensive with the eastern line of the exposi- 
tion grounds, clings to the shore at all its points, and offers 
the most tempting course for a stroll in all the lay-out. 

At the north end of the parade—almost at its extreme 
north end—lies the coast-line defence battle ship that has 
been built by the United States government. And to the 
north side of the battle ship projects a pier into the lake, 
sunk with piles and constructed in frame-work. This pier 
and its vicinity is the favorite resort of the amateur photog- 
rapher, for here he has a vantage especially valuable for his 

urposes. On one side he is presented with the Romanesque 
Piokevies Building, the domed building of Illinois, Woman’s 
Building, and the noble galleries for the fine arts. On the 
other there is foremost the great structure of the main build- 
iug, or that for the manufactures and the liberal arts, and be- 
yond the grand arches of that rise the turrets, the pavilions, 
and the domes of the greater departments of the fair. Tow- 
ard the left of the pier lies a little bay formed by the gen- 
tly curving shore and the mass of the mock battle ship, and 
its white tide against the gray and red beach combines to 
make up a most pleasing picture. In the clear afternoon, 
on the cusp of twilight—if that figure be permissible—the 
exposition is peculiarly attractive viewed from the pier. The 
sky colors are unknown save in that latitude. It is the 
border sky between the pure azure seen only 100 miles fur- 
ther ntoon and the chilly gray-blue of 100 miles further 
north. 

About the western horizon shows a clear golden-tinted blue 
or a blue-tinted golden, tremulous, but perfectly pure. No 
other combination of color could offer so superba background. 
And in this light the great arches of the main building, the 
turret, the dome, the skylight, or the thinly clothed branches 
of the park trees lie so clearly cut and so sharply defined 
as to call out unconscious expression of admiration for the 
beauty in the drawing of it. Here, too, perhaps better than 
in any other one spot, can be appreciated the truly grand 
proportions of that big structure whose arches now shoot out 
into the air like the skeleton of some great house in a land 
of giants and building by giant men. For the distance of 
one-third of a mile along the shore of the lake stretches its 
high eastern wall. Here, ou the pier, the eye grows weary 
at the prospect. A full-size freight locomotive is drawing a 
train of cars laden with lumber along the track that is laid 
beside the wall. Yet the engine with its train looks as it 
might if seen from a hill in the country—a mere toy train, 
the movements of the drivers invisible, and the thick smoke 
pouring from its funnel curling up like the puff from a cigar 
in the mouth of a man. The meaning of this statement will 
be made clearer when it is said that the other end of the long 
wall with its square pavilion stands directly opposite the 
pier, and that the men working on it seem quite natural in 
size; the men at work at the other end are simply moving 
dots. 

It is ible that the dimensions of those giant arches 
may hold some interest for such as will not see them except 
when the fair has begun, and when they are covered over 
with their glass roof. (It may be said, parenthetically, that 
the glass of the roof will cover 11 acres, and that 40 car-loads 
of it will be used.) The great span overhead measures 
389.10 feet. These spans, as illustrated in Mr. Graham's 
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drawing, cover only a portion of the floor space. There is 
a minor spap, on either side subordinate to the main arch- 
way. Each of these subordinate archways measure in the 
span 107.9 feet,-and are by no means small or cramped. 
They are inferior only in comparison with the giant arch- 
way over the middle. On either side of these 107-foot spans 
are two minor archways constructed of wood, measuring 46 
feet across, and roofing the sides of the interior. And in 
further addition to these is another series on either side of 
smaller dimensions; so that in all there are seven series of 
arches, the great 385-foot spans across the main section of the 
floor being the middle and chief series. 

_ The measurements of the main building are generally given 
in two sets of figures, those describing the area covered by 
the main archway, and those embracing the whole area of 
the floor under all the series of roofs. That section of the 
floor lying directly under the main arches measures 385 feet 
wide by 1285 feet in length; and the total area of the floor 
covered by all the roofs is described by the dimensions 1687 
feet in length and 787 feet in width. This will amount to 
an area of 31 acres. It is said by the superintendent of the 
building that if he had the work to do, he could build 
houses for a city of 4000 population with the material used 
in the construction of the fabric. 


PERSONAL. 

_Micuak. HENNEssy, who died on July 23d at Brooklyn, 
New York, was one of the oldest and most respected of 
American journalists. Born in Ireland in 1888, he came to 
the United States when a lad. In his eighteenth year he 
became attached to the New York Timex, and for forty-one 
years his connection with that paper never was severed. Up 
to a day or so before his death, his duties as commercial 
editor of the New York Times were carried out. One most 
endearing trait in MicHAEL HENNEssy was his kindness of 
heart to those younger than himself in his profession, and he 
was a man who never had a single enemy. Faithful in his 
duties, giving without prejudice or bias the market-prices of 
the products of the world, this journalist had gained the re- 
spect of American merchants all over the country. Apart 
from his acquaintance with business, Mr. HENNESSY was a 
highly accomplished collector of rare books, and was thor- 
oughly versed in Irish history—past and present. Such a 
distinguished writer as Father ela was proud of his 
friendship with MicharL Hennessy. ~ No higher type of an 
honest God-fearing man could be fourd, putting quite aside 
his great capability as a journalist. 

—One of the most beautiful characteristics of the human- 
izing influence of modern civilization is the quickness with 
which the public heart responds when a worthy object is 
presented. No more striking instance of this has recently 
occurred than the general notice which the public press of 
this city gave to that noble charity illustrated and described 
in last'week’s WEEKLY, St. John’s Guild. Almost without 
exception they said a kind word in aid of the good work, 
and invited the public to send contributions to the treasurer, 
Mr. W. L. Strone, No. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

—Few writers of American fiction have achieved a more 
enviable success than Miss Mary E. W1ILkKrns, whose stories 
of New England life and manners are read with equal delight 
and enthusiasm on both sides. of the Atlantic. The great 
literary papers of London have more than once commended 
the quality of her work, and now the Spectator says of her 
stories, ‘‘ They are among the most remarkable feats of what 
we may call literary impressionism in our language, so pow- 
erfully do they stamp on the reader’s mind the image of the 
classes and individuals they portray without spending on 
them a single redundant scene, a single superfluous word.” 

—Henry C. Morton, who diéd at Lexingtor, Kentucky, 
on the 25th of July, aged seventy-four years, had been during 
the greater part of his life prominently connected with the 
business interests of Louisville. He was distinguished for 
his strict integrity and fine mental attainments, and was a 
brother of the late Joun P. Morton, long at the head of one 
of the foremost publishing houses in the West. 

—Ex-Governor Procror Knott, who bas long been an 
intimate friend of Mr. ADLAt E. STEVENSON, has made public 
some interesting reminiscences of the character and personal 
traits of the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate. - Mr. 
STEVENSON is said to be a fascinating talker, as much at 
home in holding the attention of a crowd of illiterate laborers 
as in entertaining a circle of men distingyished in statesman- 
ship or in literature. His private life has been so entirely 
blameless that he has never been known to utter ‘‘a syllable 
savoring of profanity, irreverence,or impurity.” Mr.STevEN- 
SON’s conversation is enlivened by frequently recurring 
flashes of wit, and during the period of his career in Wash- 
ington many a bon-mot that made the rounds of the official 
circles had its origin in his lively fancy. 

—The home at Chio, California,of General Joun BIDWELL, 
the Prohibition candidate for President, is, to judge from the 
description of it, a veritable terrestrial paradise. The estate 


of 25,000 acres, naturally beautiful, has been so adorned and- 


improved by the landscape architect as to make it probably 
the finest country place in the State. One of its most note- 
worthy attractions is a handsome park filled with deer, and 
lying just west of the General's house, and flowers bloom 
everywhere. General BripwEL1 is one of the most extensive 
fruit-growers in California, and his orchards and canneries 
give employment to great numbers of people. No wine is 
made from the grapes, which he raises in.abundance, they 
being devoted entirely to table use. ’ 

—The late Henry G. GARDNER, who was Govervor of 
Massachusetts in 1849, had a political career of brief but 
conspicuous prominence. He was nominated for Governor 
by the Know- Nothing party at the time it was at the height 
of its power, and his triumphant election was regarded with 
interest by the entire country. Upon the expiration of his 
term of office he was re-elected, but very soon thereafter he 
declined into political obscurity. In mercantile pursuits he 
remained prominent until his death, at one time possessing 
a handsome fortune, Mr. GARDNER was about eighty-two 
years old. 

—The honor which the Pope has bestowed on EvGENE 
KELLY, the banker—that of Secret, Chamberlain of the Sword 
and Cape—is a rare one, and has been but twice previously 
conferred on Americans. Mr. Kguiy thus becomes a mem- 
ber of the papal household, the —. pontifizia, and 
thereby of high social position in Catholic countries. The 
costume and insignia of the order are black silk tights, with 
a tunic of the same color; a flat cap of the style of the six- 
teenth century, with plumes; and a short straight sword de- 
pending from a leather belt. Around the neck is a high 
ruff, and the shoes are ornamented with silver buckles. If 
Mr. KELLY goes to Rome to be invested with the order, he 
will receive the cape and sword from the Pope's own bands, 
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BY THE COMTE DE MOUTY. 


I. 

T a turn of the avenue leading from the Pirseus to 
Athens, the traveller suddenly comes in sight of 
a pile of reddish rocks, rising from a plain over 
looked by lofty hills. However indifferent that 
traveller may be, or however weary of visiting 
buildings and landscapes, I do not think he can fail to 
be overtaken by some little emotion; for this view of the 
Acropolis and Parthenon appeals alike to the eye and'to the 
mind with irresistible force. On the right and left of the 
vast district of Attica rise the giant outlines of the summits 
of Hymettos and Parnes; whilst opposite, at the further ex- 
tremity of the amphitheatre, Pentelikon rears its mighty 
crest like the pediment of a temple, the space between these 
mountain monarchs being filled in with a forest of olives, 
their masses of tender verdure contrasting well with the yel- 
lowish-brown soil. But it is only with difficulty that the 
eye turns away from the sanctuary of Athens; it is the focus 
towards which converge all the beauties of nature with 
which it is surrounded. In vain beside it rise the pointed 
pyramid of Mount Lykabettos, and the rounded contours of 
the hill of the Muses; the brilliant sunshine seems to shine 

upon the resplendent lustre of the Acropolis alone. 

This first impression can never be effaced; it is not merely 
imagination and the memories it calls up, it is the actual 
beauty of the scene itself which fascinates us; and if it be 
true that the prestige of the history of Athens has its share 
in the feelings which agitate us, it is no less certain that 
the rock hewn into the form of an altar, with the columns 
still standing erect upon its platform and gleaming beneath 
the blue canopy of heaven, form, quite apart from all asso- 
ciations, a thrilling and startling revelation of beauty. A 
celestial glory bathes this mighty eminence and its ruined 
peristyles, the lines of which blend so well with the height 
from which they rise that they seem from a distance to 
form but one monument, one grand work created by the 
single effort of a sculptor of supreme genius. 

The town of Athens gathers about the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, and in the space dividing it from Mount Lykabettos 
rise groups of low white houses, divided by clumps of trees, 
scattered gardens, and wide avenues, the inhabitants seem- 
ing, so to speak, to rest secure at the foot of the sacred rock, 
confident that they are under the protection of a god. 


IL. ; 
About thirty years ago Athens was quite a small thinly 
peopled place. Two long streets forming a cross, known 


as the Rue d’Hermes and the Rue d’Eole, into which opened 
a number of narrow alleys, the Boulevard de I’Université, 
and the avenue known as the Rue du Stade, the Place de la 
Constitution, or Palace Square, containing the residence of 
the King, with a few thoroughfares in course of construc- 
tion, and the Agora, or mercantile quarter, made up the 
whole of modern Athens. Since then, however, the town 
has grown with extraordinary rapidity. The increase of the 
population, which has poured in from the provinces and the 
various Greek colonies of the East, drawn to Athens by that 
irresistible attraction ever exercised by a political and intel- 
lectual centre, gave an immense impulse to building, and as 
the town became bigger, its increased importance led to the 
influx of yet more inhabitants. Speculators in land and 
houses accelerated the natural growth, and now we see new 
quarters rapidly springing up all around the original en- 
ceinte ; the approaches to Mount Lykabettos, especially the 
roads from the Pirseus, Patisia, and Kephisia, are lined with 
well-built,even elegant villas; the Rue du Stade now reaches 
the spacious Place de la Concorde; the wide Boulevard de 
l’Académie has been built parallel with that of ’ Université. 
Numerous mirror streets connect these various thorough- 
fares, and a few rich citizens have had fine mansions of 
good style built for themselves. In fact, Athens has now be- 
come a very beautiful town, occupying a considerably larger 
area than did the ancient city, even in its most prosperous 
days. Then,indeed,the wooden or pisé* houses were crowded 
together in narrow spaces, as can be seen by the traces still 
remaining on the rocky heights, now deserted, on which 
they were built, round about the Pnyx, the Areopagus, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs, and on the banks of the Ilissus; the 
public buildings and temples, the palaces of some few wealthy 
families, such as that described by Xenophon in his work on 
Domestic Economy, alone being at all spacious. Modern 
Athenians, on the other hand, understand home life, and 
know as well as anybody how to appreciate the material 
advantages of civilization, and even of luxury, They choose 
sites of a suitable size for their houses, and as a result the 
town has invaded the country, and already far away from 
the heart of the city, on various parts of the plain, we see 
groups of houses gradually rising; groups which are still 
isolated, but which will soon be joined by others, thus sensi- 
bly widening the boundaries of the city of Minerva. I must 
add that these buildings, which have perhaps, in the inter- 
ests of the financial world, been erected rather too hastily, 


* Pisé is a kind of wall made of clay or earth, pressed between moulds, 
which were carried up as the wall increased in height.—Trans. 
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do not at all interfere with those of archeolo.-;. 
which, at Athens, it does not do to ignore: j; . 
not on the site of the ancient city that the 1... 
houses are springing up; they are only Mono} 
lizing country sites hitherto completely unocc, 
pied, so that there is no risk of their encroachjy,. 
on or covering over valuable ruins, 


Il 


I shall speak presently of the ruins of Athey< 
which are the visible heart and soul of the mi,‘ 
ern city, which, though a pleasant place enoug), 
would be but a second-rate European capital ji; 
its famous relics of antiquity did not place it j) 
the first rank. The Greeks know this well, a1; 
justly pride themselves upon it; these ruins. |; 
fact, form an intrinsic part of their daily lift 
They represent all that is dearest and most «: 
cred to a nation—its primitive religion, its art 
and its history. 

We must add, moreover, that the buildings 
recently erected, if they have not the grandeu: 
of those of the past, have yet a value of thei: 
own; because they bear witness to a feeling 
amongst the citizens of the present day for n:i 
tional art, and a legitimate desire to give to thei 
capital an appearance and dignity in harmony 
with the undying ambitions of a noble race 
The new University, which is of considerable 
size, is of a “4 alike grand and simple, ani 
the pillars of its facade rise from a fine well. 
lighted square; the gardens facing it, the statues 
placed at the approaches to its handsome peri 
style, its pediment, and the skilful arrangement 
of its side wings form an architectural whole 
which would not have been unworthy of the 
best age of antiquity. 

The Academy, built entirely of white marble, 
reminds us of the delicate beauty of antique 
temples; its elegant proportions, its fine Ionic 
columns, the graceful ornamentation of the cap- 
itals, the sombre coloring and gilding of the vo 
lutes and ovolos, the bass-reliefs with an azure 
background, the well-built walls, solid yet light, 
are a bappy imitation of certain remains of the 
Erechtheion. Looking at it, one dreams of hea- 
then ceremonials, of grand processions of virgins 
in front of the many-colored building in which 
predominates the gleaming milky whiteness of 
the marble of Pentelikon, and which looks not 
like a copy, but an original work faithful to the 
antique traditions of purity of line. It would 
seem as though this Academy had been pro 
duced in the very spirit of the times of the great 
masters; it is a very sanctuary of the Muses, th: 
work no doubt of a disciple, but of a disciple 
of rare skill thoroughly imbued with the Attic 
spirit, which is that of grace and harmony com 
bined. This Academy still awaits its students, 
but they will not be long to seek amongst tlic 
many poets, men of science, and artists in Greece, 
who long and strive to revive the intellectual 
supremacy of their country. The home of thie 
new Hellenic ideal is built, and Apollo and 
Athene, whose statues occupy two lofty columns 
in front of the entrance, rise up like symbolic 

ardians of a future ccenaculum, seeming to 
nvite all to a persevering culture of beauty and 
wisdom. May those who study in the future 
within these walls never throw aside for perni- 
cious doctrines those grand traditions which are 
the honor of their race and the gifts of the gods' 

The King’s Palace, built in the early days of 
the new monarchy, before the Greek Renaissance 
had taken root as it has now, is well situated on 
the Place de la Constitution, and has a large 
square in front of it. The fine gardens are laid 
out with much taste, and are ful] of well-grown 
trees. How often have I enjoyed walking about 
beneath their cool shade and amongst the well- 
stocked flower beds, and the orange, laurel, and 
rose thickets! But the palace is clumsily built, 

and too wanting in ornamentation. It is true it has the 
rare claim to the respect of the Greeks of being the resi 
dence of a prince whose noble and lofty character, skill, 
prudence, and loyalty have secured for twenty-eight years 
the prosperity of Greece, who represents the unity of the 
country, and who has gone through very trying experiences 
with courage and foresight—who has under all circumstances 
proved himself the best of leaders, and whose reign has con- 
solidated the independence of his kingdom. Called by a 
happy disposition of Providence to direct the destinies of a 
people, whom his very genius and aspirations, his youthful 
vigor, and his pride of race made it often difficult to lead, 
on the very morrow of a revolution, and in the midst of the 
many crises of the Eastern question, King George ever has 
been and still remains, through the nobility of his sentiments 
and his patriotism, as much as through his-self-control, his 
wisdom, and his political acumen, equal to the grand task 
he has to perform. And the queen, fitting consort of the 
prince, whose beauty is worthy of Greece and a faithful 
reflection of her noble spirit, adds by her exalted virtue and 
her gracious manners a yet further lustre to the Hellenic 
court. 

The cathedral of Athens is a very imposing modern build 
ing in the Byzantine style, to which the orthodox Oriental 
remains everywhere faithful. There are also several old 
churches in the town in the same style, but altogether dif 
ferently interpreted, and really quite touching in their sol- 
emn, almost melancholy grace. Mean and stunted, but sol- 
idly built for a poor and limited congregation in the time 
of a foreign domination, they bear the character of a pro- 
testation alike timid and obstinate. Little bells crouch, so 
to speak, beneath a low belfry on the summit of these 
churches; the semicircular chapels project but slightly from 
the main walls of the building; the interior is as dark as 4 
cave ; the walls are all but bare; but shining in the darkness, 
like an invisible hope, the sacred lamp can be made out 
hanging before the shrine. The new cathedral is spacious 
and well-lighted; there is plenty of room for the perform. 
ance of the sacred ceremonies; it isa public building worthy 
of a capital city. The old Metropolitan cathedral, which Is 
alongside of the new, and is in perfect preservation, looks 
like a little house next door to a palace, but of what great 
value is it asa national memorial! Here was once the centre 
of Greek nationality; and within its narrow archaic walls, 
with here and there some relics of heathen days, I see once 
more down-trodden Greece asserting her faith and her na- 
tionality. Very eloquent is the contrast offered by the jux- 











ee f these two buildings; one is the poem of a time 

a ae oppression, the other the symbol of the vic- 

pote of faith aud of modern liberty. ; ’ 
On the Boulevard de 1’ Université the Greek catholics 


ood-sized church, built on the model of the Roman 
hasilicas. An pag | peristyle surmounts the fine flight 
{ steps leading up to it. The appearance of the interior is 
pe ere, almost cold; it ought to be brightened up with pic- 
coun and statues, but that will be the work of the future. 
The limited means at the command of the builders com- 
-vjled them to build it without ornaments or superfluities of 
‘kind; even the peristyle was only erected four or five 
-.arsago. Fortunately magnificent columns of green mar- 
‘from Tinos, at the entrance to the choir, relieve with a 
touch of brilliancy the monotonous whiteness of the general 
fect, If some master, ambitious of associating his name 
itl an Athenian building, should some day cover the pale 
walls with frescoes, the catholic church would be really 
finished. There is nothing for it but to wait for time and 
cessive donations to give to.this Greek church that char- 
pon’ ai alike historic and antique, which is the secret of the 
pean majesty of so many sanctuaries of Rome which 
are ever smaller than that under notice. 
7 \mongst the chief buildings of modern Athens, I ought 
alzo to mention the two museums on the road to the village 
¢ Ptisia—the one containing the statues and stele found in 
cyjevessive excavations in Attica; the other, the vases and 
‘rv, eottas from Tanagra, Myrina, or the Athenian schools, 
I the golden treasures, Cups, masks, and jewels exhumed 
i. Schliemann at Mycenee. The last-named relics, as they 
Je of prehistoric times, are doubtless of great value. They 
iar witness to the marvellous skill of Greek sculptors in 
HIomer’s time; but the exquisite paintings on vases, and 
more especially the marvellous fragments in the sculpture 
museum, leave a yet deeper impression on the mind. They 
wea revelation, even to those familiar with the fine mar- 
bles of the Vatican and of the Louvre, of a new feature of 
Hellenic art. The delicate nafveté, the simplicity of the 
well defined outlines, the ineffable, often homely grace, the 
natural: majesty of these relics stamp them as original 
works of the golden age of Attic art. There are but a few 
statues, and all are more or less mutilated; but there are no 
reproductions, no imitations, they are all first hand, all ex- 
clusively Greek, and of that primitive purity of style the 
divine grace of which the artists of the Greco-Roman pe- 
riods, more learned though they were, never succeeded in 
pro Ing. m 
ee much for the Observatory built by Baron 
Sina, a wealthy Greek, on the Hill of the Nymphs, a little 
way out of the town. It overlooks the plain, and a grand 
panorama extending to the sea Is spread out beneath it. It 
can be seen from afar on its little hill of grayish rocks cov- 
cred with shrubs, and is approached through an avenue of 
aloes which encircle it with bright green. But it occupies 
rather too conspicuous a place in, round near the Parthenon, 
- and one has some trouble to avoid seeing it when looking at 
the Acropolis. Its style of architecture—almost necessitated, 
it is true, by its scientific purpose—is startling near ruins of 
immortal renown; its cupola, its coloring, and all the glass 
about it are not in harmony with the serenc beauty of the 
landscape surrounding it. : 
I must also say a word or two in memory of a small 
chapel but a few metres square, a miserable little white- 
washed hovel, with no pretensions to style of any kind, but 
which pleases me infinitely. I mean the little Hermitage on 
Mount Lykabettos: This sugar-loaf hill, loftier than that on 
which the Acropolis was built, spoils, truth to tell, the gen- 
eral view of the plain. It is but a rock, valuable neither 
from the picturesque nor the historic point of view. It is 
~urromnded at the base by pines, and a good many houses 
ave crept up its sides; but it is very pointed and quite out 
of character with the surrounding hills and mountains, the 
rounded summits and gentle slopes, with ravines of greater 
or Jess depth which run into and blend with each other in 
an easy graceful style, producing a general effect which is 
always dignified and almost severe. But, for all that, the 
Hermitage, built on the very point of the sterile rock of 
Lykabettos, gives to it a mystic charm. It is, so to speak, 
the life of its desolate solitude; it represents a steadfast de- 
sign, a popular faith, a soul that dreams and prays upon the 
heights. There, when the twilight begins to gather, the star 
of the sacred lamp appears quivering against the gloomy 
background of the sky, looking like a guardian star, watch- 
ing from above over the town and the plain, and diffusing 
comfort and peace with its sacred beams. Symbol of the 
ideal set above the wastes of earth, permanent symbol of the 
religion and the country the glory of which dominates every 
event and every age, it seems as though this golden star, 
sister of the heavenly constellations, had come down as a 
friend to the chapel on the hill. How many times in the 
dreary days of servitude have not the Athenians, seeing it 
shining forth through the dark upon their city, looked upon 
it with joy as the symbol of their hopes, the witness of their 
undying faith, the prophecy of their future liberty! May it 
not also be considered a figure of the genius of antiquity 
which neither time nor barbarians have ever been able to 
quench, and which still remains like a sacred spark within 
our hearts? ; 
Gazing at it with emotion, I send to it a reverent greeting 
through the darkness. It is at the flame of the Athenian 
torch that all our lights have been kindled; for do we not 
feel that a god still dwells in the ruined Acropolis? And 
does not the little lamp, fed by an obscure caloyer (Greek 
monk), at the foot of the Panagia also burn in honor of the 
Athene of the Parthenon, as though before a sanctuary? 
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IV. 

Now let us go through ancient Athens, many of the relics 
of which are, however, scattered about in the modern town. 
These sites and buildings have suffered greatly from the 
ravages of time and the hand of man. : 

In the Agora quarter have recently been discovered the 
remains of porticos, the foundations of temples and gym- 
uusia, or academies, covering a pretty considerable area. It 
~ difficult to fix the exact date of the buildings they repre- 
nt, with nothing to guide us but the eneny remains 
f long foundations, such as a few walls on a leve with the 

round, and a few scattered shafts and capitals. Did they 
‘elong to the golden age of Greece or to the Roman epoch, 
“!, Which appears more probable than either, was the Agora 

site of a mixture of buildings dating from different 
mes? Not far from them, in a large square, is an octagonal 
iilding, the Tower of the Winds, so called because on the 

»per part of each of its eight sides is a bass-relief of one of 

« sons of Zolus balancing himself in the air. Here, for in- 

nce, is Boreas, or the storm wind, there the Zephyr, whilst 

remaining bass-reliefs illustrate the other attributes of the 
uds. One shows, in addition to its winged figure, a pro- 
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fusion of flowers and fruit, another the falling of a soft 
fecundating shower from the pitcher of Notus, the south 
wind. The sculptor of these bass-reliefs was no master, and 
I do not think the tower is of later date than the time of 
Augustus. The tower was originally surmounted by a 
bronze weather-cock, and there was a water-clock inside. It 
was connected by porticos, of which a few traces remain, 
with a whole series of buildings, the character of which it is 
difficult to make out. A little behind it, in a small circus, 
are several columns surmounted by the remains of a pedi- 
ment, which may perhaps have been part of a gateway of 
the Agora, or of a temple of Athene. In the same quarter 
are Lwo spaces overgrown with a tangle of brushwood, tall 
grasses, and wild shrubs, amongst which are strewn frag- 
ments of marble, overturned columns, whilst the long bases 
of monuments peep out from beneath a thick veil of clam- 
bering vines,of aloes,and of briers. One of these monuments 
has nothing precise about it to guide the archeologist; whilst 


‘another, still retaining some high walls, some marble benches, 


the shafts of fluted columns, and some traces of an enceinte, 
is supposed to have been the Peecile, once, alas! so magnifi- 
cently peopled by antique statues, and the panels of which, 
described by Pausanias, were covered with bass-reliefs and 
fine frescoes. This was the place of meeting of peaceful 
citizens, artists, philosophers, the circle of men of letters, 
the centre of the cultivated, leisured civilian classes, the ren- 
dezvous of free citizens, who formed a minority among the 
servile population, and who, when politics did not demand 
their presence at the Pnyx, or commerce at the Agora, loved 


to indulge in long conversations or discussions of the latest . 


news as they strolled about the marble colonnades and 
amongst the statues of this popular palace. There remain 
but a few indications of rooms and galleries, in which the 
imagination of modern architects, which sometimes runs 
away with them a little, can with difficulty piece together 
the elements of an ideal restoration. These ruins have, 
however, retained something of the stamp of their original 
ag ee and, which is still better, of their original beauty. 

he fragments that remain of their desecrated walls bear 
witness to art of a noble character, and there is still an in- 
effable and pathetic grace in these marble relics. The sun- 
beams touch their whiteness here and there with a golden 
light, and profound as is the melancholy induced by the 
contemplation of these scattered ruins, dim as are the out- 
lines of that which has passed away forever, yet through 
the gloom shines forth the ideal of a master imbued with a 
passion for purity of line and that combined grandeur and 
grace which are thechief attributes of every true monument 
of Attic art, 

Crossing a confusing labyrinth of narrow streets leading 
to what was once the bed of the Ilissus, but is now nothing 
more than a ravine encumbered with stones, through which 
dribble a few streaks of water, one reaches a little square, the 
swelling ground of which would appear to indicate buried 
ruins. Here was once the ancient street of the Tripods, 
which is now covered with houses and huts.* One monu- 
ment alone, of small dimensions but exquisite style, has 
survived of the numerous votive buildings which lined this 
grand thoroughfare of the past. This monument is a kind 
of round chapel enclosed within graceful little columns sur- 
mounted by’a. delieately sculptured frieze. Erected by a 
choragus named Lysfkrates, in memory of his one year of 
administration, it dates from the fourth century B.c. Time 
has slightly touched the angles of the base and the details of 
the architecture. It was restored as well as possible a few 
years ago at the cost of the French government, which is 
the nominal owner, but in order to support the roof, which 
is a simple masterpiece, the space between it and the col- 
umns had to be walled in, and the monument of Lysikrates 
has lost its ancient airy grace; moreover, the bronze tripod 
which originally surmounted it has long since disappeared. 
The building is, therefore, altogether incomplete, but its 
form and the bass-reliefs of its frieze are still charming. If 
we could but separate it from the circle of houses hemming 
it in, and if beneath the swelling ground around it, we were 
lucky enough to come upon more contemporary remains, its 
archeological value would be brought into full relief. One 
might almost picture a corner of ancient Athens, a bit of the 
road lined with monuments leading to the foot of the Acrop- 
olis. Unfortunately, all the nondescript buildings making 
up a popular quarter have long since taken root upon this 
classic ground, and it would be a serious matter to destroy 
them. . 

Beyond, rising from the wide open plain stretching away 
to the Ilissus, is a small triumphal arch two stories high, 
the lower consisting of three arches and the upper of a 
straight attica, or frieze, pierced with bays of a long square 
shape, and ornamented with Corinthian columns and a tri- 
angular pediment with the name of Hadrian inscribed at the 
top. This gateway is not a masterpiece, but the harmonious 
lines of the lofty openings, flanked by marbles gleaming in 
the sunshine, form a fitting frame-work to a vast expanse of 
the blue vault of heaven. The archi itself is scarcely noticed, 
for it sinks altogether into insignificance beside the magnifi- 
cent ruins of ‘the temple of the Olympian Zeus, or, as it is 
generally called, the Olympicion. 

Picture to yourself thirteen colossal columns connected by 
their architraves, two isolated columns still erect and one 
overturned, and you bave a group grand alike in height and 
mass. Situated in the midst of a plain, bounded on one side 
by the large tufted trees of the royal gardens and on the 
other by the rounded hills marking the course of the Ilissos, 
and overlooked from the distance by the sombre outlines of 
Hymettos, these gigantic relics seem to be bathed in a sea of 
light. The building of the temple, which was to be sacred 
to the God of Gods, was carried on with various vicissitudes 
during six hundred years. Perpetually interrupted, perpet- 
ually resumed, it was not until the reign of Hadrian that the 
Olympieion assumed its distinctive form. But it was too 
late. Heathen hymns resounded through the great sanctuary 
but for a couple of centuries, for when it was completed, 
Christianity had dawned, and the great Zeus was left without 
his worshippers. | eee 

Thus deserted, sacked by invaders, pillaged by sacrilegious 
robbers, some from Rome, some from Constantinople, and 
some even of Athenian birth, it disappeared piece by piece, 
and of its vast enclosure, its two hundred columns, the 
multitude of statues erected in its courts and porticos, there 
remains nothing but the end of one of the corners of the 
peristyle. A few years.ago the soil covering over this frag- 

ment was excavated, but nothing was found beyond a few 
insignificant foundations. All hope must be abandoned of 
finding any of the works of art accumulated by the piety of 
the Roman Cesars and the prodigality of their courtiers, 
and it is difficult to understand how the vast accumulation 
of marble can have been dispersed without leaving any 


* This street was once lined with pedestals on which were exhibited the 
tripods won in the Dionysiac games.—Trans. 
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traces. At least, however, the columns which have been 
preserved, so to speak, by accident, retain.a truly admirable 
grandeur; solitary and solemn they gleam in the mid-day 
sunshine as in ap apotheosis, whilst at night the moon,which 
rises above: Hymettos, bathes them in her silvery beams, and 
they look like mournful phantoms. In Roman days there 
were many-villas about the Olympieion. The royal park, 
which occupies part of the plain, encloses amongst its shady 
groves the remains of one of these houses, with its mosaic 
pavement, in which dwelt some of the young patricians who 
were sent by their parents to the schools of Athens and loved 
to dwell upon the banks of the Ilissus. It is in this quarter, 
less arid than the rest of the city, through which then flowed 
the plentiful stream now shrunk in such a melancholy man- 
ner through the destruction of the woods on the mountains, 
that we must picture to ourselves the homes first of Cicero 
and of Atticus, and later of the Christian philosophers and 
neophytes of the time of Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, who 
came to study wisdom and elocution in the august city 
where Demosthenes had delivered his orations and Plato 
had taught. Then all the world-famous monuments were 
erect; one could still see the plane-trees beneath which paced 
Socrates during his immortal dialogue with Phedon, and 
the gymnasia where Theophrastus and Carneades declaimed 
on philosophy. 

Later the struggle between heathen tradition and evangeli- 
cal dogma was carried on within the same walls in which 
Socrates had argued with the Sophists and Aristotle had 
laid down the principles of science, and within their classic 
boundaries were evolved in all their prolific diversity the 
various theories which then as now exercise the conscience 
of the human race. 

The whole of this side of Athens, the aspect of which is 
now completely changed, teems with grand memories of 
the moral, psychological, and religious progress which has 
been carried on under forms so different from the time of 
the teaching of Anaxagoras to that of the controversies of 
Libanius and of the young Christians of the fourth century, 
a progress in which took part all the noblest spirits of 
antiquity. 

The court of some Roman house, the dried-up bed of the 
llissus, the well of Callirrhoe (later known as Enneacrunus, 
or the Nine Springs) within its shady grotto, and the solemn 
columns of the Olympieion, these are the sole remaining 
relics, and they are indeed but a little remnant of all the 
life and intellectual activity of this once frequented scene. 
We must draw upon our ever-present memories of history 
and philosophy to supplement with all their eloquence the 
few monuments still extant. 

It is strange that of the ancient quarters of the city, that 
dedicated to the dead, the cemetery of Kerameikos, has re- 
tained more buildings than any of the districts which were 
occupied by the living. 

Excavations carried on in this cemetery thirty years ago 
were singularly rich in results. Outside the Dipylon Gate, 
beneath piles of earth, which looked as if they were part of 
the natural soil, was found a complete avenue lined with 
tombs, and some of the sepulchral stele are of the highest 
value. There were discovered a great many columns of 
bluish marble bearing the names of the dead, flat stels or- 
namented with chasings, palm leaves, antefixes, rose-work, 
etc., all carved with rare delicacy, whilst several tombs 
bore bass-reliefs evidently dating from the golden age of 
art, and the work of true masters in sculpture. The little 
monument dedicated to Dexileos, a hero killed at the age of 
tWenty, soon after the war of the Peloponnesus, is, for in- 
stance, a fine example of Greek statuary; the ephebus is 
represented on horseback, striking with his lance an adver- 
sary, who is sinking under the blow. The combined vigor 
and grace characteristic of the Attic style is seen in this 
lifelike group, in which there is no striving for effect ; but 
all is natural and noble, truth not being sacrificed to purity 
of line. Dexileos must have belonged to the family of the 
young knights of the Parthenon, and the sculptor to the 
school of Pheidias. Near his tomb rises the siela ‘to the 
memory of a woman whose name, the inscription tells us, 
was Korallion, the wife of Agathon. This tomb is of the 
traditional type of Athenian funereal monuments. Korallion 
is represented seated, and draped in long veils; her faultless 
profile expresses the tenderest melancholy; whilst before 
her is her husband, who would appear to have come to visit 
her in her tomb, and gazes at her with an expression of the 
deepest grief; this scene, so simple and yet so dramatic, is 
rendered with a sobriety of tone and a natural dignity alike 
fascinating and thrilling, although the artist has attempted 
to do no more than represent an actual feeling in a truly 
artistic manner. On the other side of the avenue, we note, 
with respectful admiration, a. celebrated stela, the tomb of: 
Hegeso, the daughter of Proxenus, in which she is repre- 
sented in bass-relief, seated, and holding on her knees a 
casket brought to her by a female slave. Greek art has 
produced no more delicate type of beauty than this female 
figure. The light and supple draperies veil the slightly 
drooping form of the chaste Athenian girl, and her bent 
head expresses the greatest gentleness of character. ‘The 
melancholy poem of youth and death takes living form in 
this marble elegy. Wrapt in —"*. and scarcely con- 
scious of the jewels she once loved, Hegeso ponders on her 
sad fate, on her more fortunate companions, on the life she 
has left behind her. The artist, inspired as was André 
Chenier, weeping for the loss of the young Tarentine, has 
given to this ideal figure a visible and touching melancholy ; 
the very low relief, the flowing lines, the ethereal, all but 
immaterial, character of the form of the fair Hegeso, make 
her appear almost a shade; but, for all that, there is a whole 
poem of love and grief in the mysterious abstraction of her 
smile. 

As we wander over the vast area which has now been ex- 
cavated, let us note en passant the little chapel containing 
the statues of the sisters Pamphile and Demetria, of a some- 
what massive type of beauty, and passing amongst a long 
series of ruined buildings, temples, or civil monuments, of 
which nothing but a few substructures or walls are now ieft, 
forming the inner part of the cemetery of Kerameikos—a 
vast quarter where the thoroughfares must have been very 
narrow, and the original arrangements of which it is difficult 

to make out—we bear to the right, and come upon a large 
platform from which rises the one Athenian temple still 
nearly intact, dedicated, according to tradition, to Theseus, 
whose grand tomb it is supposed to have been. However 
this may be, it is more ancient than the Parthenon, it is of 
the finest Doric style, it has retained all its columns, its 
empty pediments, and the bass-reliefs of its metopes. Of 
medium size, but of admirable proportions, the Theseion is 
one of the purest models of sacred architecture in Greece. 

True, the altars and statues which gave life to the cella 
have long since disappeared, and the inside of the sanctuary 
is cold and gloomy; but from the outside, rising, as it does, 
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lie at full length upon the turf, half hidden amongst the tall grass, | 
make up for this, the concentric liers of seats reserved to spectators, {| 
row of chairs in which sat the priests of the gods, and, best of all, the c«;, 
tral chair of Pentelic gee pape for the high priest of Dionysos, ha, 
surviv » destruction of the theatre. 7 
ee Hadrian restored the building in which had been perfor mi 
the masterpieces of Sophokles and Aristophanes, and of his work remain 
few bass-reliefs on the estrade of the orchestra; but, to own the truth, it 
not in this case the work of the architects and sculptors which interests 1 
but the grandeur of the memories connected with this stage, for we are now 
on the very site where the great dramas of antiquity were acted. It W: 
here that shouts of applause greeted the representation of the Orestes, 1), 
Antigone, the Iphigenia, and the Andromache ; and here were sung tli: 
epic and lyric poems with the immortal rhythm of which the air about u- 
still seems to vibrate. The marvels of Greek drama seem to be once Mor 
before our eyes, its masterpieces enchanting our fascinated gaze, and thrill- 
ing us with fresh emotions, whilst in our imagination the ruined theatre is 
once more complete. Seated upon those steps, with the plain of Attics 
spread out at our feet, and beyond it the wide blue expanse of the oc an 
we understand the prestige of classic drama, the influence of powerfu! 
comedy; we see once more the actors in the epics, the groups of the chorus. 
the grand whole of those ceremonies in which Greek genius took the world 
by storm. : : 
“The remains of the Asklepieion, or sanctuary of Asculapius, separated 
by a massive 
wall from the 
Temple of Dio 
nysos, were not 
discovered til! 
about thirty 
years ago, when 
the earth en 
cumbering — the 
northern slope 
was being re 
moved. Then 
were brought to 
oi ne! ex x 3 < yoo | i light along the 
THE ACROPOLIS AND THE ASKLEPIEION ie a , t a Be > face of the rock 
the cells — in 
which the sick 
were laid, the 
grotto of Haliro- 
thios, from which 
still flows the 
mystic spring, 
the bases of. the 
pillars of a long 
portico, those of 
several narrow 
sanctuaries, a 
great many col 
umns piled up 
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above three marble steps, surrounded as it is by 
grand aloes, and completely enclosed within its peri- 
style, standing alone in an arid landscape, this temple, 
which centuries and revolutions have respected, seems 
to radiate with severe majesty. It has not, however, 
the charm of the half-destroyed masterpieces of the 
Acropolis, and we are not overwhelmed by the cor- 
rect solemnity of its surroundings. It is the strange 
destiny of antique marbles that the ravages of bar- 
barians, or the deep impress made on them by centu- 
ries of time, give to them a dramatic beauty which 
appeals to us, perhaps, more than does their actual 
perfection, Nothing breaks the harmony of the lines = Peegroune, 
of the Theseion; it has been fortunate, it is saved ome > neler, 
from destruction, the eye wanders unchecked amongst — meri ~. 
its stately peristyles; but how much deeper, how much ; =. . ; ante 3 \ * ‘ ss = ee 
more melancholy, is the impression made on us by a &-~" Yo? Mi ; : y — gd 
the Propylwa and the Parthenon! With what an al- ; : prte be we ss : ( i ail ly E leg 
most divine lustre do they shine! Ruined and sur- ; ; ‘ 7 , : — ; “ ding oi - 
rounded by débrix though they be, mutilated yet vic- ee ee : ium —_heig it, 
, : which, when at 
THE PARTHENON. its best, had been 
a shelter for the 
cradle of medical science. Aristophanes lays one scene of his comedy of 
Plutus in this edifice, where the sick came to seek the consolations of super- 
stition rather than efficacious remedies. ‘The medical treatment of these times 
has become extinct, but an immortal art has survived in these scattered ruins: 
if we more easily recover from illness nowadays, we should find it difficult to 
quote a more graceful bit of architecture than the Asklepieion must have bee 
So wags the world, we lose on one side’ what we gain on the other; science 
has developed, art has decayed. This, perhaps, is the one monument of Athe ns 
in looking at which we feel inclined to do justice to the genius of modern 
times. 

The Asklepieion is on a terrace supported by a row of arcades, built at 
the expense of Eumenes, King of Pergamus. This colonnade was at one time 
covered with marble plaques, and, I fancy, contained statues; the masonry 
alone remains now, with traces of the columns which preceded the arcaces. 
The whole must have formed a long and noble promenade, but the little that 
is left at the present day looks bare and gloomy. Originally at the base of 
the Asklepieion it connected the Theatre of Dionysos with that which the 
wealthy Herodes Atticus presented to his fellow-citizens. From this last 
named building the grand facade, with the circular-headed windows, is still 
standing, and behind it a vast semicircle of steps leads up to the rock of the 
Acropolis. This building presents a grand appearance, but no memories gather 
about it. It is in the Theatre of Dionysos that Greek drama lives again, and 
that we sce the shade of Zschylus rising once more in all his grandeur. We 
are, perhaps, unjust, but in the Odeion of Herodes Atticus we see nothing 
but empty benches. 

We are now at the foot of the path which leads up to the Propylea; but 
before ascending to that Olympus let us make our salutations to two rocks 
separated from the hill of Athene by a narrow valley; they bear illustrious 
numes, for the one is the Areopagus, the other the Pnyx. All trace of build- 
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torious, they occupy a battle-field sanctified by the presence of their frag- 
ments! Let us now approach the sacred rock, which, with the hills about 
its base, the ruins at its feet, and the sanctuaries which are a crown of glory 
on its summit, is the very focus of the genius of Athens. 


The Acropolis is bounded on the souta by the fortifications built at the 
expense of Kimon; on the north, by the walls hastily built up of all man- 
ner of materials by Themistokles, as a defence against an invasion of 
Spartans 


Gentle slopes lead up to reddish and gray rock, from which rise the tem- 


ples. These slopes were once covered with monuments, which have met 


with different fates in the course of the centuries that have elapsed since 
their erection. Some, like the Theatre of Dionysos, the Stoa of Asclepius, 
the Stoa Eumenia, and the Odeion of Herodes Atticus, have left masses of 
ruins, some portions still almost entire; others, like the little sanctuaries of 
Isis and Demeter, are nothing more than confused heaps of blocks and 
scattered fragments; whilst others again, on the opposite slope, are hidden 
beneath lofty grass-clad mounds, as are the foundations and remains of the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, and of the Prytaneion. These sites form the 
encetnte of the Acropolis,and have shared its fate; ravaged like the sublime 
mount they encircle, they complete the poem of the ruins. 
The Theatre of Dionysos is the first building to appear as we ascend _ : : A ul 
through the avenue of trees encircling the rock of Athene; the space in eh ie . ge . -- - 
front of it is strewn with broken and overturned columns, empty pedestals, ; Fe ee aol are 
and mutilated statues. The temple, which once stood beside the theatre, = — 
the altars which bore witness to the religious character of Athenian dra- 
matic representations, the foundations of the stage, and the buildings neces- 
sary to the grandiose mise en scéne of Greek tragedy, are now nothing more 
than heaps of broken marble; some pieces the height of a man are still 
erect, but stripped of their ornaments, and without the upper part; others 
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ings has disappeared from the platform where the Athenians held the tri- 
hunal founded by the gods, and where Saint Paul proclaimed the unknown 
God. The Areopagus is reached by steps cut in the rock, and on the sum- 
mit nothing is to be seen but brushwood. In default of any precise infor- 
mation, archeology is mute, and we must have recourse to legend, and 
more especially to the scene in the Humenides of 4éschylus in which 
Orestes appears defended before his judges by Apollo and Athene; but 
even then we cannot help asking ourselves if these deserted rocks really 
were the site of the Areopagus! There is, however, it seems to me, no 
joubt about the Pnyx, which consists of a semicircular terrace supported 
ny huge blocks of stone laid one on another in the style known as Cyclo- 
van. A much mutilated but still recognizable staircase, skirting the 
haic base, leads up to it. The terrace, which is of considerable extent, 
ms admirably suited to the meeting of popular assemblies. It is shut 
Tat the end by a perpendicular wall, against the middle of which rests a 
:.c cube of rock flanked on either side by several steps. We can easily 
jincy Demosthenes standing on his pedestal, and pointing out to the citi- 
‘ .s the safeguard of Greek liberty, the Propylea which, rising as they 
did on the right of the orator, were eloquent marble witnesses of the truth 
of lis assertions, 
'N ‘ur from the Pnyx, which long retained the name of Museion, a 
prehistoric time, a Syrian prince, who had taken refuge in Athens, 
Pp ippos by name, built a tomb for himself, of which nothing remains 
| suss-relief of no value. The view from this height, however, stretches 
' id the panorama of ~~ to the Strait of Salamis, the wide hori- 
{ the sea, the heights of Aigina, and the blue line of the Peloponnesus. 
he foot of this little rocky hill two chambers hewn in the living rock 
said by tradition to have been the prison of Sokrates. I merely note 
. idea en passant to preserve the memory of an opinion which seems to 

if very doubtful authority, as it is confirmed by no contemporary wit- 
-s, and modern archeologists reject it, though they are not agreed as to 
«use of this gloomy retreat, some thinking it was a chapel, others merely 
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i yuard-room. Let us leave in obscurity, perhaps with regret, the de- 
lighiful lecend connecting it with Sokrates, for as the temples of the 
Ach ie approached, one would fain be able to prepare one’s spirit 
‘it of the actual cell in which the victim of the Sophists bore 

s» by his death to the eternal wisdom we worship in the Parthenon! 


VI. 
We have wandered through the town of Athens, gradually ascending, 
step by step, as it were, to sanctuaries of ideal beauty. Let us enter, like 


AN ATHENIAN. 
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THE ACROPOLIS AND THE WALL OF THEMISTOKLES 


the initiated, with reverent emotion; we are at the foot of the Propylea, and 
the columns of the grand peristyle, standing out white beneath the blue 
dome of heaven, look like hospitable divinities on the threshold of the plat- 
form, the extent of which is distinguished by their gleaming shafts. On 
the right of the Propylea, on a large pedestal, rises the little temple of 
Niké Apteros, or the Wingless Victory, surrounded by five Ionic columns, 
surmounted by a mutilated frieze, on which we see heroes or gods passing 
by like shades, their delicate outlines standing out clearly against the light. 

On the left, the gilded wall of the Pinakotheca stands out upon the per- 
pendicular rock, from which opens the grotto of Pan, sung by Euripides, 
and from which once issued the spring of Klepsydra.. The marble steps in 
the centre, added in Roman, or perhaps even in medizval, times, suggested 
to Beulé his brilliant hypothesis of a monumental staircase having led to 
the stylobate of the portico in the time of Perikles. In spite of the ingen- 
ious arguments of the learned archeologist, of which one can only speak 
with respect when treating of the Acropolis, the marvels of which he has 
so eloquently described, I still think that the Greeks went up by a narrow 
path cut across the unequal masses of rock supporting the building. How 

ever this may be, whether the stylobate of the Propylea was or was not 
once approached by a flight of steps, we cannot enter it without a feeling 
of religious awe. The columns have, no doubt, lost their architraves and 
pediment, as well as the statues that once gave life to the enceinte, but they 
still retain in their arrangement, if I may so speak, a superhuman expres- 
sion. No roof protects the stately columns, their discrowned heads and 
fine fluted shafts stand out clearly against.the azure sky; they hold them- 
selves erect like a very incarnation of power and majesty. We venerate 
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as much as we admire them, and surrounded by this noble 
group, we become capable of apprehending an art at once 
realistic and mystic, the direct, the inevitable, outcome of an 
immortal genius! ; i 

; ‘And yet this is but the peristyle of the Acropolis. W —— 
long at it, penetrated by a sense of its austere beauty; but 
when we have left it behind us, we find ourselves suddenly 
raised to a yet higher spiritual level, for the revelation is 
now complete; the vast platform is bathed in light, “=~ 
pause, dazzled with the sight that meets our eyes. The 
Parthenon is before us, looking magnificently solitary in the 
widespread space; concentrating upon itself every thought, 
and radiating forth splendor in spite of its broken colon- 
nade, its despoiled pediment, and the gaping cracks in its 
walls. Everything else is forgotten in its presence—the 
ruins strewn upon the ground, the empty pedestals, the 
stele, the capitals of the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia 
half buried amongst the grass—we go straight to the Par- 
thenon, for it is a spiritual ideal made visible, and it domi- 
nates it as does truth itself. Human through its wounds, 
divine in its beauty, wrapped about by the splendor of 
heaven, the well-detined outlines of its marbles and the 
touching contours of its imposing ruins stand out as it were 
from the depths of infinity. : ; 

The scorched columns are bruised by the Venetian bullets; 
on the western pediment. destroyed by Morosini, there re- 
mains but the torso of Kekrops and Aglaurus; the eastern 
pediment pillaged by Lord Elgin has retained nothing but 
the triangular tympanum, against which stood out the mar- 
vels known as the Parce or Moire, Ceres or Demeter, and 
Proserpina or Persephone, Theseus and the heads of the 
horses doing homage to the rising sun. It is in London that 
we must seek them now, cast down from their high estate ; 
wan and changed in the gloomy atmosphere, they look like 
captive and exiled gods. The central portions of the colon- 
nades of the north and south sides were overturned by the 
explosion of powder which, in 1685, mutilated the whole of 
the interior of the temple. The Panathenaic frieze which 
once surmounted the: wall of the enceinte on all four sides 
has only remained intact on the west; part has disappeared 

altogether, a few fragments have been collected and placed 
in the Acropolis museum, a good many others are in Lon- 
don, the Louvre possesses one complete scene, and there is 
another fragment in the Vatican. The marble poem of 
Pheidias can no longer be admired in its magnificent unity, 
but its remains are an honor to human genius; the knights 
on horseback, the processions of young girls, the sacrificial 
oxen and sheep, with their priestly leaders, the Athenian 
family, the groups of citizens, scattered and mutilated pages 
though they be of the sacred volume in which was incul- 
cated anew the worship of eternal wisdom and of patriotism, 
remain the noblest possible education in all that is most 
beautiful and most true, the perfect and simple outward ex- 
pression of the mysterious types of which the Parthenon 
was the sanctuary. The statues which lined: the interior, 
the galleries above, the chryselephantine Athene, all the art 
treasures accumulated in the golden age of Athens, are now 
but memories; the nave is deserted, and in the wide gaps in 
the sides lie confused masses of columns, architraves, and 
crumbling stones. It would seem as if these courts must be 
gloomy, but this is one of the miracles of the Parthenon— 
it is ever young and ever triumphant; its soul, instinct with 
joy, is always present; and a hymn, a jubilant ode of praise, 
is ever ascending from amongst its broken colonnades. Ma- 
terial beauty survives disaster; and this beauty remains un- 
changeable in the relics of the Parthenon; nay, the very ruins 
are beautiful in themselves, and the whole grand encetnte is 
bathed, as it were, in the imperishable eternity of the ideal 
which lights it up as with a smile of joy. 

Not far from the Parthenon rise the half-destroyed walls 
of the temple of Athene Pelias, also known as the Erech- 
theion, still retaining a few columns with capitals, which 
are marvels of delicate sculpture, as are also, in an even 
more marked degree, the fine caryatides of its portico of 
airy lightness. One is eharmed as one stands at the feet of 
these marble virgins, bearing on their heads the basketlike 
ornaments of mystic meaning, and upholding, apparently 
without effort—so admirable is the harmony and rhythm 
of their pose—the weight of the entablature. The Erech- 
theion was an exquisite building, planned, ornamented, and 
executed with loving care, with the most intense feeling for 
grace and harmony; but these courts were but the home of 
the goddess of Athens; the protecting deity of the city alone 
Was worshipped amongst these graceful colonnades. The 
Parthenon, on the other hand, was the centre of a cosmo- 
politan religion—the sanctuary of that one God felt after by 
Greek sages and artists, that creative wisdom in which was 
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athered up all metaphysical and moral law, the order and 

Solano of the whole universe. It was this God whom the 
Greek genius worshipped under the form of Athene, the 
loftiest conception of pure reason, of substance uncreate and 
immaterial, and it is this superior inspiration, alike philo- 
sophical and esthetic, which gives to the sovereign temple 
that mystic beauty which neither the ravages of centuries 
of time nor of sacrilegious man have been able to efface; a 
beauty which will survive as long as one relic remains to 
preserve it. : ; ; : 

Greek art did not receive this supreme revelation until the 

time of Perikles, that golden age when . the human mind, 
having attained to the plenitude of its power, still had all 
the grace, the spirit, and the enthusiasm of youth. The an- 
cient Parthenon, destroyed by the Persians, and of which 
not long ago some curious traces were discovered, was a 
purely mythological sanctuary, in which primitive traditions 
were embodied in time- hallowed conventional, sometimes 
enigmatical, and often clumsy forms, evidently of earlier 
date than the time of the Revelation of the Ideal. The 
statues belonging to this period which have lately been dug 
up in the neighborhood of the Erechtheion indicate an art 
alike hieratic and realistic; their attitudes are rigid and mo- 
notonous, a sphynxlike smile is fixed upon their quaint 
faces, the painted pupils of their prominent eyes seem to 
gaze forth vacantly into empty space. In the Archaic peri- 
od the soul was, so to speak, in limbo, waiting to be set free 
from the fetters and darkness by which it was trammelled; 
the sculptors and architects of the new Parthenon, the de- 
scendants of Anaxagoras, and the forerunners of Sokrates, 
were the liberators of this imprisoned soul; they flung open 
to it the realm of space, and gave to it wings, and the very 
first effort of the rescued spirit raised it to the loftiest heights 
attainable to humanity in the regions of the beautiful and 
the true. The marvellous temple of the Parthenon,with its 
statue of Athene, the frieze by Pheidias, the colonnade of 
Iktinos, the pediments of Alkamenes and Peenios, and, above 
all, the Divine Ideal enshrined within its precincts, has been 
the symbol of one of the most glorious enfranchisements of 
the human race, and its venerable ruins are still one of the 
tabernacles of philosophy and art, as well as the first monu- 
ment to their victory. 

When, after a day. passed on the Acropolis, one gazes at 
sunset, or a little after it, when twilight is gathering, on the 
one side at the solemn summits of Pentelikon and Parnes, 
and on the other at the silent undulating plain, the forest of 
olive-trees stretching away to the sea, and in the opposite 
direction at the white houses of the town, the wooded heights 
about the Ilissos, the majestic ruins of the Olympieion, and 
the barren crest of Hymettos, tinted for the moment with © 
violet and rose-color, one seems to be wrapped about with 
the serenity of the scene, and penetrated with a sense of the 
harmony between the austere landscape, the statuesque 
mountains, the horizon bounding the distant bays and islands, 
and the beauty of the sanctuary. The grand whole spread 
out beneath the gaze is consecrated by the lapse of centuries; 
sacred memories and the grandeur of nature as it now is 
are blended in thought with the ideals realized by the mas- 
ters of antiquity. In the midst of the profound calm, the 
utter silence, of the magnificent space around us, the awe- 
struck spirit is insensibly imbued with a sense of the immu- 
tability of beauty rising superior to earthly vicissitudes, and 
of the oneness of art and nature. Nowhere else in the 
world are the external forms of creation, the work of man, 
and the eternal verities in more admirable accord. Else- 
where we may mect with more surprising effects of color, 
more striking natural scenery, but nowhere else is the im- 
pression made on us so penetrating or so peaceful; nowhere 
else do we feel such a sense of spiritual elevation, or a moral 
satisfaction so complete or so pure. 

All the great capitals of the world have their own special 
glory, their public buildings, and their masterpieces; some 
have magnificent views of vast extent, others their witnesses 
to the past surrounded by the splendors of the present, their 
radiant shores, their wealth, their sovereign powcr, the grand 
prestige of their advanced civilization, of their industries, 
their victories, their creative genius, each one is an illustra- 

tion of some one aspect of humanity. Modern Athens— 
free, active, and preserving within her the elements of the 
future success of a people who, with the fiery spirit of their 
ancestors, have retained their ambitions, and the inborn con- 
viction of the superiority of their race over all other people 
of the Orient—retains at the same time a sacred character. 
The mystic star ever shinés upon her Acropolis of marble, 
and in fulfilment of a glorious destiny, the genius of a time 
gone by—embodied in works which, though mutilated, still 
in their very ruins reyeal that genius—dominates the moral 


world with a power unweakened by all the trials it has gone 
through. The fragmentary ancient city does not impress 
us with any idea of old age; one cannot realize that two 
thousand years of history separate us from the time that 
produced it, and if it be venerable, it is not because of its 
decay, but because it represents an idea that cannot be 
touched by time, that is invulnerable, and rises superior to 
ruin. 

This is why Athens leaves on the mind an indelible im. 
pression which neither the distractions of daily life, the sor- 
rows one has to endure, nor the other countries one visits 
can efface; she is to those who understand her, that is to Say, 
to those who love her, a second country ever regretted wher. 
ever destiny may lead them; ever present to the memory. 
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“JT LOVE THE WOODS.” 
A SONG. 
BY RICIIARD MANSFIELD. 
1 LOVE the woods. 


Oh, give me but that crag of rock 
On which to build my simple cot, 
And I'll not ask for palaces, 
Nor murmur at my lonely lot. 


I do not need the silken garb, 

The cushioned couch, or seasoned food; 
I do not need the tongue of men 

To voice the word that ‘‘ Life is good.” 


I do not need the amber scent, 
The honeyed smile and tutored song, 
Or crowd of glittering sycophants 
That in the halls of Croesus throng. 


I love the woods. 


When o’er the distant line of hills 
The rosy morning peeps its head, 

And stars that through the night have watched, 
Now quench their light and go to bed, 


I rise from couch of perfumed pine 
And seek the purling brook that flows 

Between its fringe of velvet moss, 
Where tiny turquoise blossom blows. 


I need no marble fountain rare 
To purify and lave and clean, 
And when I say my grateful prayer, 
Tis in His mighty dome of green. 


I love the woods. 


My silent friend, my faithful dog, 
The horse that hastens to my call, 
The birds that sing above my head— 

They constitute my all in all. 


I breathe the forest’s filtered air, 

The breeze that cools the mountain brow, 
The snow-clad summit’s atmosphere, 

And praise the Lord I’m living now! 


I love the woods. 








AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON, 


Avtuon or “ Diana's Livery.” 


XXI. 
w! YLVIA looked at Mrs. Lichens’s quivering shape with 
WK a thaill of alarm. 
‘Try to tell me,” she said. 
‘It's Rosetty,” sobbed the landlady. ‘She's gone. 
I mind when she was three years old and hed croup, and I 


roasted ingins to lay onto her chest in a split wool stocking. 


Pore litle Rosetty!” 
Sylvia had a cold sense of rigidity. 


of an old man over a coffin lid. 
The road lay white in the sun. 


ing up a bare arm. 


And 


Rosetta was dead. 
The long-drawn crow of a distant cock sounded like the wail 


i q A team was going slowly 
past, and Sylvia got a hideous idea of a black spider craw)- 


her head. “It don’t look jest right her a-seein’ Delk By- 
lands instead o’ the Lamb.” 

*“What do you know about it?” said Sylvia, very white, 
and speaking passionately. ‘‘She loved what she could see 
and hear and feel. She was human, and she obeyed the 
only voice she could understand. What did she know of 
souls and hereafters?) What doany of usknow? Bah! She 
saw good in what was merely mean. She was blinded with 
the glory of eyes of stone. She found heaven in lips of clay. 
You don’t know what God is. NeitherdoI. She knew.” 

Mrs. Lichens, going thoughtfully down stairs, communed 
with her dazed mind in an accent of wonder. ‘God save us!” 
she muttered. ‘‘ She let loose on me like I’d done somethin’. 
She’s always spoke mighty sweet of Rosetty, and I knowed 
she'd feel mighty bad, but I never sensed she'd take it like 
she did. She looked like she was going to churn right in 
and hev a cry. Ef she hed I’d of ben right with her. I’m 


too tender-hearted to live skercely. Aw, Selesty, what’s thet 
soup doin’ in the dish-water a-meltin’ to nothin’, you triflin’ 


hussy you? A dose of hickory tea’d help you.” 





_ She noticed his eye on the goblet. He was not bad-look- 
ing in his green plaid necktie, his red hair like a veneer of 
polished cherry-wood. 

‘*Hev a sup,” said Mrs. Lichens. 

She smiled indulgently, and Henry Dye remembered a 
farm she owned in Bracken County. 

“I never touch whiskey except when I’m sick,” he de- 
murred; ‘‘ but I gen’ally git sick whenever I see it.” He 
took down the goblet. ** Well, here’s to yeh!” 

‘‘Hev a cheer,” said Mrs. Lichens. ‘‘I hev passed thoo 
Red Seas, so I hev, and all his Pharyohs hev gone over me. 


I need to set and rest, so I do, what with all my worries.” 
She sighed. 


Henry hitched a little nearer. 

““Thet Selesty Wiggins runs me deranged,” murmured 
Mrs. Lichens, gently opening her eyes. ‘‘The man thet gits 
her will need a long purse.” She shook her head, pursing 
her lips in an appetizing red bunch. ‘I hope she'll do well 
when she marries,” she pursued, “ though God knows a slov- 
en woman is like a pleg of grasshoppers and locuses, ez we 


By way of settling her nerves, she took a gulp from a gob- 
let on the mantel-shelf, and having drawn from her pocket 
a box of snuff and a little twig, she sat down. Hearing a 
step, she slipped these things into her bosom. 

_Henry Dye came in. “Mighty pity ‘bout Rosetty goin’, 
ain't it?” he remarked, glancing down over his new trousers 
striped in potato-bug hues. j 

‘‘1 would not live always,” said Mrs. Lichens. 

‘Well, neither would I; but give me a few lines of it be- 
fore I’m called on to loose my grip,” debated the young man. 

_** You'll git enough of it,” premised the landlady. ‘ Wait 
till you're married and a widder, Henry Dye. and you'll 


— what it is to say in the mornin’, ‘ Would God it were 
ere!” 


‘**Old man Valley hevn’t shed a tear,” sobbed Mrs. Lich- 
ens. ‘‘He jest sets by a-smoofin’ her hair. She went last 
night at a quarter to two—died like a little lamb. Said good- 
by to um all. Send me her love, and left word you was to 
remember your promise to sing. Oh, dear, dear, to think of 
her being buried! But she’s gone where thar's no more 
tears,” declared the landlady, recovering herself. ‘‘ And 
thar’s some thet won't git to the same place, but shall hev 
their part with the quick and the dead. The very lastes’ 
word she ever said was his name. Jest looked up, and says 
she—I got it from old lady Wetmore—says she, a-goin’ on 
like she saw something, ‘Why, it's heaven! Oh, Delk’ 
says she, jest like thet—* Oh, Delk!” Mrs. Lichens shook 


are told in ist Luke, 17th 19th conclusuv. I'll give Selesty 
a dozen fine towels when she marries.” And then she added, 
“Tn case you think of—” 

‘‘Who—me?” protested young Dye. ‘‘Not any! I ain't 
amarryin’ no young fool of a girl this year. ‘‘ When I 
marry '—he cocked his eye at the ceiling, as if he saw a 
rose-wreathed band of Cupids descending on his nuptials— 
“it’s got to be some one I kin look up to—some. one thet 
kin keep me straight. Thet’s my style.” 

Mrs. Lichens’s head went a little aside, and a very bright 
color rose high in her plump cheeks. Henry Dye, embold- 
ened, dived forward, and set a determined "hiss under one 
demure ear. Then he drew back, rather scared. 

*‘Say!” he stammered; ‘I never meant to do thet!” 
758 or ; 















<‘Greet one another with a holy kiss,” said’ Mrs. Lichens, 
severely. ‘‘ You no call to ast nobody’s pardon, Henery. 
What are we, to set ourse’ves agin Scripter?” 


XXIL. 


The house where Rosetta Valley had lived seemed to 
stand in the midst of a green field, fenced in from other 
creen fields, which paled away to the far-off hills ——— 
against the sky like scarfs of blue crape. It was an ol 
house of two stories, built of smoothed logs, between which 
the chinking was here and there loose, often fallen out al- 
rogether, leaving shelflike rifts in which birds might nest 
or house-snakes stretch their harmless shapes. 

A long Jean-to sloped from the back. In front the living- 
room was accessible by a block of limestone and a square 
rch, its floor rounded off at the edges with the stubbing of 
many feet, its posts sharp with the mark of the axe. Locust- 
trees were blooming, and the air was sick with the heavy 
breath of the gray-specked white plumes. 

"The outer yard, in which the barn stood, was full of 
eountry wagons. Saddle-horses were tied along the fence, 
and croups of men and boys stood about in the yard talking 
in ~ibdued voices. 

‘rhere was room in the house only for the women who had 
come to Rosetta’s burying, and Sylvia, leaving Delosier and 
:}. captain at the door, stepped in alone. She had a sense 
»assably like relief as she glanced round. The coffin was 
not in sight. Mrs, Crew, gray-haired, with hollow cheeks, 

i weeping vt Bee inner door. Neighbor women, their stay- 

<s forms soberly garbed, were ranged stiffly about the 
walls. Numbers of girls, with gay flowers in their hats, 
lung about, looking awed and curious, and a little tearful. 
One, who had just lighted off her horse, was pausing on the 
threshold to take off her long muslin riding-skirt. 

The room was deadly with flower smells. It was a low 
room, the board walls covered in a yellowish paper, the ceil- 
ing pasted over with white cotton. Around the walls the 
pictures were shrouded in black stuff, all except one, a pho- 
tograph of Rosetta herself, over the corner of which was 
draped a length of white merino. Sylvia could see the pic- 
ture only dimly, but it haunted her perceptions, a mere 
blackish spot in its gilded mat and walnut frame. It seem- 
ed somehow to be gazing at her like a mournful eye dimmed 
with tears. 

Sylvia crossed the room, and made as if to take one of two 
unoccupied chairs standing a little apart in the middle of 
the floor, but a large-waisted woman with thin arms came 
hurriedly forward, giving her a glance of intelligence. 

‘Not there,” she whispered. ‘‘ Sit here, Miss Bylands.” 

And as Sylvia sat down in the place indicated, wondering 
why the other chairs had been prohibited, there was a little 
rustle of movement in a room beyond. Two young men ap- 
peared in the doorway, the gleaming end of a coffin between 
them, They came forward and set their burden on the two 
separated seats, and Sylvia, hedged in with the crowd, found 
herself sitting at Rosetta’s feet, facing the hard gray coun- 
tenance of Rosetta’s father. 

Rosetta seemed to lie very low in the shining wood box, 
its white padding lifted high above her straight slight figure, 
the hands crossed, the merino gown lying in two sharp folds, 
as if modelled in marble, from her breast to her feet. Her 
head lay a little back, the chin cleanly defined; it hardly de- 
pressed the cushion, its yellow hair strangely dull and 
smooth. There were locust blossoms below her hollow 
throat, their whiteness making her face look of a pale waxen 
yellow. 

Sylvia looked at the long white shape. This was not 
Rosetta as she remembered her by the living portrait which 
a first impression fixes indelibly in the mind; this was not 
‘le girl she had seen standing in the door, the breeze blow- 

ing her hair over her flushed cheek till the fancy was stirred 
to some thought of sea-weed wrapping, in the ebb of the tide, 
about a rainbow shell. There was not even a human sug- 
xcstiveness in the coffined thing before her. The fallen face 
looked light and empty, as if it had no union with the body. 
It was like a mask worn for a day’s adventuring, and thrown 
aside at nightfall, battered and spoiled. 

The preacher had come and the rooms were packed. He 
was a man of priestly aspect, his face tanned with mountain 
viding. He stood at the coffin-side, one hand in his small 
Bible, his eyes set on the distant hills. 

Sylvia hardly knew for a little space what he was saying, 
but she presently grew aware that he was speaking of the 
resiguation with which we see the old die, gathered in their 
ripeness, : 

“It is not thus with us,” he went on, in a slow, gentle 
utterance, ‘‘when the young are taken from us in the blos- 
som of their years. e are apt to cavil at a Providence as 
strange as that which has taken Rosetta from us, forgetting 
to be thankful that so much beauty and faith and goodness 
dwelt with us for a little while.” 

_ Outside the open windows to the left, groups of men stood 
listening. Something back of them leaned against a tree, 

Delosier stood just where Sylvia could see him whenever 
her eyes were able to leave Rosetta. She wondered why 
they had laced the girl’s fingers so unnaturally. 

‘When I die,” she thought—‘‘ when I die—” But, afterall, 
what matter of consideration was it if one looked well or ill 
in one’s grave? 

A white dog crept between the feet of the people, and 
Stretched himself under the coffin. Some one tried quietly 
to thrust him out, but Bob Valley lifted a forbidding face, 
and Sylvia surmised that the dog had been Rosetta’s. He 
lay with his nose between his paws. Some flies buzzed 
through the room, and the large- waisted woman shook a 
handkerchief over Rosetta’s head. 

Sylvia began to wonder how long it would last, and if 
the curious rigor of her limbs would carry her to the end. 
Suddenly she. thought of Bylands, and ‘the idea of him 
seemed to bear part with these signs of death. What was 
he made of, to have thrown away so much love? ‘‘ Just to 
have what Rosetta gave him,” thought Sylvia, ‘I would 
serve like a slave. I would forgive anything and all things.” 
She sought out Delosier’s figure, ri the scene about her 
melted away as some words of his leaped to her mind, hard, 
slittering, like an upward flash of battle-axes—the words he 
had said that night as they came through the ford. 

The preacher had been praying. He had said Amen, and 
long and deep the syllables were echoed by the men’s 
voices. There was a moment of silence. They were wait- 
'ng for Sylvia to sing the old hymn which had been chosen, 
‘he last music that was to roll, however silently, on Rosetta’s 
ears, before the darkness closed upon her and she lay. where 
‘here are no sounds save the silken creep of worms, and 
‘he crumbling of dust, and perhaps the bursting of seeds 
‘hat struggle up to grasp the sunlight with feeble fingers. 

Sylvia had no consciousness of volition. She was singing, 
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indeed, but she did not know how or why. It seemed to 
her, as she went on, that the words did not please Rosetta. 
The coffin, frailly upborze on the splint chairs, trembled 
and shivered as if the wood which had leaped with sap and 
- green in the fresh air were troubled to think of ever- 
asting night; as if the coldness it held chilled it through. 
The varnished sides, reflecting the little movements of the 
people about, appeared as if changing to spiritual conditions 
of their own. 

A child who was fretful seemed to fill the room with its 
clamor. Delosier’s face was broadening into a great white 
blur. The ceiling bulged downward and the walls reached 
in as if to crush out the slender white thing between them. 
People were gathering in the place. They were all stand- 
ing unsteadily, lifting on tiptoe, their thickening faces leer- 
ing at Sylvia, one crowding another. 

She kept on singing. She no longer realized what words 
were on her lips for wondering what it would be like to 
touch Rosetta, to pitch weakly forward into the narrow 
white space where Rosetta lay. Surely she was not singing 
right? What was that last line—that— She gazed viewless- 
ly about. Some one, with a quick authoritative movement, 
had pressed through the throng, and then, whether the song 
was done or not, the peorte were standing back to let her 
pass, and she was out-doors, where the sun shone and every- 
thing was‘alive. She felt well again; it was so good to see 
the se Delosier brought a chair, and she sat down in the 
thin shade of the locust-trees. 

‘* You begin to look a little like yourself,” said Delosier, 
but there was a noise on the porch, and Sylvia barely heard 
him. She was watching the double row of men who were 
bearing over the short green grass the wide-shouldered box, 
which seemed to throw so strange a mystery upon the 
morning. Two or three- horses pranced with fear as it 
passed them. A spring-wagon stood at the gate, and into 
this the box was gently slipped, some one covering it from 
the sun. with a quilt. 

“‘Her hands ’ll git jolted loose on these rough roads,” 
speculated a woman near Sylvia. ‘‘ Them’s her geranyums 
thar by the fence; jest took um out’n the pit.” 

’ Sylvia looked away. 

At the side of the house a feather bed bulged over the 
snake-fence, and several pillows in the forks of a low tree 
gave an intimation of Rosetta’s sickness. Everything sug- 
gested her, from the muslin curtains in the deep windows to 
the rose-vine clambering freshly against the bleached logs. 

‘‘I remember the first time ever I saw Rosetty,” mused 
an old man, watching the filling of a jolt-wagon; “ pretty 
~~ she was, white ez cotton, yeller haira-flyin’. Lawd, 
well!” 

‘*She won’t be left to moljer alone,” said the woman. 
‘Her maw and sister lays thar a-waitin’ on her.” 

Delosier was looking uneasily at Sylvia. 

‘*T want to take you home,” he said. 
would get those teams out of the way.” 
‘That room was terribly close. I was afraid for you from 
the first. Dearest, you looked like nothing merely earthly 
as = stood there singing.” 

The back of the wagon in which Rosetta was, clanged to 
with a sound like a harsh, short laugh. Sylvia's gaze was 
set on the funeral train now filing down the road—wagons 
heavy and light, saddle horses and mules moving up and 
down over the rocks. 

‘*They are gone,” said Sylvia, as the last horse, his sides 
weg in the balloonlike swell of a woman’s skirt, rounded 
the hill. 


‘*T wish they 
And he added: 


XXIIL 


“* Sylvia,” said the captain, meeting his niece in the hall 
the following Sabbath morning, ‘‘there’s preaching to-da 
over at Tripper’s, four miles down Tracefork pike. Weld- 
meyer’s going to exhort. I'll send for a rig, and we'll go. 
He’s immense, Weldmeyer is; used to drive a team for us 
before he got conviction. Delosier’ll like him.” 

As they approached the hamlet of Tripper’s after a bra- 
cing whirl over the hard road, the place disclosed itself as a 
settlement consisting of two houses, a store, and a low 
church standing just across a shallow creek. The houses 
looked old, but the church was new, and bad a certain inter- 
est for Sylvia and Delosier, the captain having related its 
history as they came along. 

It seemed that the store and houses belonged to one Wil- 
liam Tom Tripper, who for years had been one of the stanch- 
est upholders of the church at Brown’s Mill, the hamlet be- 
yond. Tripper was not a man of blameless morality, but 
nobody very much minded the matter of his misdoings un- 
til the occasion when a family difference caused him to 
shoot a certain brother-in-law of his quite dead in bis tracks. 
Then at once everybody remembered everything which had 
helped to give Tripper a ‘‘record,” and opinion set against 
him, though he was known to be perfectly justified in kill- 
ing his brother-in-law, that kinsman having ‘‘ put in” when 
Tripper was forcibly correcting his own wife. — f 

Even in religious bodies are folk of narrow views, and in 
the church at Brown’s Mill were those who admitted a 
certain squeamishness at having their petitions borne red- 
handed to the throne of grace, Tripper being mighty in 
prayer, and given to a large exercise of his power. _ 

0 one, however, undertook to state his finical ideas to 
Tripper himself; but as time went on, Tripper, though by no 
means a morbidly sensitive person, began to suspect a dis- 
tinct coldness in the amens following his pleas. 

One night he got up in meeting, and with his eye on 
Brown, whose mill had made the town, he expressed in sim- 
ple, graphic language his opinion of the body which he ad- 
dressed. He invoked Omniscience to condemn forever and 
eternally each man who listened, and having commended to 
the vengeance of Heaven the mean shell of a sanctuary in 
which he stood, he declared his intention of building for 
himself a church painted in two shades of green, with backs 
to the seats. : 

Whereupon, with unaffected dignity, he withdrew, taking 
his family, and forever breaking off his connection with the 
congregation at Brown’s, as well as with Brown himself, 
whom ' afterward met in the public highway, and cut over 
the eye with a hoe. 

Commercial men having dealings with Mr. Tripper found 
it necessary to protect trade by endorsing piety. Tripper 
himself was no churl of his money, and the new church 
soon stood beyond the creek, lifted coyly on four corner 
posts, which gave it a shy maidenly air, as if its skirts were 
hitched up for wading the stream, and it hoped no one was 
looking at its ankles. It had three windows to a side, and 
one big step at the door, in which people were passing as 
the captain drove up. 

The seats rete to be filled, but a man in rusty black 
brushed a row of children from a front bench. He person- 


ally led them forward, his lean figure oscillating at the hips, 
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his arms stiffly bent in a position which accented his swag. 
gering gait and the lurch of his lower jaw. 

The older men sat in a corner by the preacher's stand. 
The younger ones were along the right of the aisle, their 
brown faces appearing to Sylvia in side evidence like the 
profiles on a row of copper coins. 

The women were together on the left, some lost in the ab- 
ject seclusion of black sun-bonnets. One girl seemed to be 
a rural belle, with her open red mouth and frizzled hair, her 
dangling ear-rings, and towering hat on which matted pink 
feathers mixed with scarlet glass cherries. 

The man in the rusty black had mounted the preacher's 
stand, and was giving out a hymn. 

During the service men and boys, as it pleased them, got 
up and went out doors for a brief relaxation, or stalked for- 
ward to get a drink from a blue bucket in front of the pul- 
pit, letting the dipper clash back as they brushed their lips, 
giving a long gurgling breath. 

In front of Sylvia a young woman hushed her baby. It 
kept on whimpering, and nestling its head in her arm; she 
bared her breast to the fretting lips, arching her large hand 
over the bosom. 

‘“‘T don’t keer fer a religion I got to keep; I want one 
thet ll keep me,” the preacher was saying as Sylvia got 
track of him again. 2 

Two boys noisily changed their seat. Some one opened 
the door, and walking up the aisle with an assured step, 
sat down. 

‘* How naturally these people take their religion!” thought 
Sylvia. ‘‘If they are thirsty, they seem to feel that water 
is as respectable as preaching.” 

‘Don’t you believe it,” the preacher was declaring, in 
reference to some remark of his own. ‘‘ Man don’t jest want 
strength’ning and helping. He wants grace to git in its 
work on him. It don’t make a dungheap less of a dung- 
heap to build a fence round it. . You got to mix earth with 
it and plant seed if you aim to change it. It ain’t in it to 
change itself.” 4 

There was a draught through the place. . Whoever it was 
that had just come in had perhaps left the door open. Syl- 
via turned with a little shiver. Just across the passage, his 
eyes — upon her, sat the man whose step had rung so 
confidently on the bare floor. 

It was Delk! He had come over from Clingsville on 
horseback, and finding Sylvia and the captain gone, had fol- 
lowed them, unable to get the upper hand of his impatience, 
too long curbed and grown mettlesome from restraint. He 
wondered who the stranger with them was, but did not con- 
cern himself deeply with this, being engrossed in a passion 
of content only to be near Sylvia once more, in sight of her 
face’s witching pallor, her slight throat, and hazy hair. The 
turned ruffle of her gown, of the springlike color he re- 
membered so well, gave him the old sense of softness and 
Vitality. ; 

Sylvia felt her blood chill. She perceived his glance upon 
her as sensibly as she might have felt the breath of a flame. 
She looked at Delosier sitting intent on the preaching, his 
cool eyes judicially narrowed. What a difference there was 
between the two! ; 

‘* They seem scarcely of one race,” she thought. ‘‘ One is 
merely manhood in the lump, the wet clay unshaped to more 
than the heavy outline of the sculptor’s idea. The other is 
the finished bronze, set on chiselled granite, eloquent of 
meaning.” 

She wondered what she should do, how she should speak 
to Bylands. The preacher was praying, and she pressed her 
brows on the back of the bench in front of her, glad to shut 
her eyes for a moment. There was a hymn in conclusion, 
but she kept her head down unaware of it. 

Delosier gently touched her. ‘‘ They are going, dear,” he 
said. 

Bylands was waiting just outside. He was talking with 
the captain, but his eyes sought Sylvia, making her way out. 
How very quiet she looked! But there were people about, 
and Rosetta—yes, it was natural enough that she should re- 
gard him thus impassively, giving him a hand so expression- 
less that he dared not grasp it hard. 

‘You are back?” she said. 

** Yes, I—” 

She feared he would call her Sylvia, and interrupted him. 

** We are glad to have you with us again,” she said. 

And then there was no more chance of talk, for the cap- 
tain had driven up to the steps and was. waiting, and in a 
moment they were gone—Sylvia and her uncle and the 
strange young man, whoever he was. 


XXIV. 

Bylands, backing his horse, gave the departing carriage a 
glance of dissatisfaction. Sylvia’s manner had the empty 
grace of indifferent courtesy, but he reflected that perhaps 
her chill bearing sprang from her feeling about Rosetta, and 
this idea kept him from going at once to the Livhens House 
to spend the rest of the day with his friends. 

During the afternoon he lingered about town, hearing of 
Rosetta’s last hours, of her burial, and of Miss Bylands’s 
singing which had like to overcome her. Now that Rosetta 
was dead, people put away their rancor toward Delk. He 
had not acted just “square,” but no one felt called on to 
maintain a rigorous disapproval. He was met as usual, and 
the gossip of the village was detailed to him in friendly 
fashion. Obscure intimations respecting Delosier crept to 
the surface. 

“Feller from ’Weesianer thet’s lawin’ fer the cap’n. Ben 
about hyar right smart. Him and the cap’n’s niece ‘pears 
to hit it off pooty tol’able well.” : 

Delk gave a start, and chewed at his mustache while the 
man went on to relate that in his opinion Delosier was ‘no 
slouch of a feller though his head was so all-fired slick ! 
Jest throwed his money around like he owned a winnin’ 
hoss.” 

“Well,” said Captain Bylands, coming into the mill office 
Monday morning, “ how does things look? You must hev 
took the first train after you got my last letter.” 

‘‘T was coming anyway,” said Delk. ‘I ought to have 
come back long ago. Captain, I want to ask you one thing 
—who is this Delosier you’ve got with you ?” 

The captain picked a hair from his pen nib, and set the 
date on a letter head. ‘‘ Mr. Delosier,” he said, “is a young 


man me and Sylvia met in the South. Great business man. - 


I wouldn’t be surprised if his practice nets him—well, I 
wouldn’t be took back at any figger you could name. Fine 
family—the Delosiers—though George himself hesn’t any 
near kin. It’s French stock, but he’s a rale, rank-pizen 
American clear down to his shoe pegs—votes the straight 
ticket every time and never scratches!” The captain took 
out a new blotter. ‘‘ I don’t know as I could of given Sylvia 
to a man thet wasn’t sound on the issues,” he added. 
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Delk, facing him at the desk beyond, felt his world ree} 
away Why didn’t you tell me?) Why wasn’t it mention- 
edy” he stammered, setting a firing face upon the captain, 
who went on writing. “** You knew I—you knew very well 
Lought to—to have been prepared. lought to have known 
of this thing!” 
* What good would it have done you?” asked the cap- 
tain. ‘* When a man’s going to be hanged it don't help mat- 
ters none for him to be choked with a pocket-handkerchief 
every day for a week beforehand. Besides, it was nobody’s 
business—my niece’s marriage with Mr. Delosier. I never 
thought anything about you, one way or another. I jedged 
you'd got over all thet” —he waved his hand—‘‘long ago. 
You had too many irons in the fire, Delk. I reckon if you 
look into things, you'll see you ain't cut up half as bad as 
you let on—hunh? You better make up your mind to 
knuckle down to things, and not let folks get on to nothing 
—hunh’ Come on over to the house, and do the straightfor- 
ward thing, Delk—tell Sylvia you're glad to see her so hap- 
py. Forherand Delosier— Well, well, folks thet ain’t fools 
at some time in their lives ‘ll never be wise! Come over 
and give um your good wishes. Sylvia ‘ll expect it. She’s 
always hed a right friendly feeling for you, Sylvia hes.” 

Delk let a breath through his teeth. ‘I will,” he said, 
with a laugh; ‘*T will.” 


That afternoon, as Mrs. Lichens was hanging a clean towel 


on the office roller, Bylands opened the door. His face re 
laxed a little with the necessity of appearing to the landlady 
as USUAL 

** What's.this,” he asked in a tone of banter—‘‘ what’s this 
I hear about you. Mrs. Lichéns? They tell me you're going 
to take upwith~Dye! It isn’t true, is ity After all you've 
said against him—run him down to the ground?” 

Mrs. Lichens turned upon him, her bosom heaving with 
puffy indignation. ** Thar’s one thing ez I never said about 
Henery Dye,” she announced, her eyes glittering. ‘* I never 
said ez he was a serapim. My Maker's will is mine. So long 
ez hie makes male critters the way he does, all I say is, what 
suits him, suits me. I don’t ast fer a man with wings. It’s 
hard enough to keep track of’em when they walk on legs. 
God knows whar they’d be ef they could fly.” She gasped 
a little, jerking her head. ‘‘ Neither do I say ez Henery 
Dye is a he-goat without stain, or a bullock without blem- 
ish; but I do say this, thar’s some things he ’ain’t got to 
answer fer. He may hev seen the day when he’s hed too 
much whiskey aboard, he may hev ben in a fight now and 
agin,and caved somebody in, but he never wheedled round 
no gyrl and put his ring on her finger, with a pear] in it ez 
I've seen with my own two eyes,” panted Mrs. Lichens, in- 
coherently,“ and then lit out a-saying,‘ My business takes me 
elsewhar’!” 

Bylands felt her glance of contempt as keenly as if she 
had flung out a pike-pole and grappled his cheek with the 
steel fang. He bit his lips. 

* Will you tell Miss Bylands T am here, and would like to 
see her?” he-said. 

‘What am I here fer but to fetch and kerry?” asked the 
landlady, with an apostolic smile as she rolled away. 

Sylvia’s impulse was one of escape. She thought of say- 
ing she was sick or busy. and_ then, realizing that she could 
not long avoid Bylands if he wished to see her, and remem- 
bering that Delosier was out of the house, having gone over 
to Clingsville to send a telegram, she made up her mind to 
face the matter straightway. She pinned on her hat and 
took up a pair of gloves. 

‘*He will think I am going out and will be brief,” she 
considered 


*T wasn’t sure you would come down,” said Delk as she 


appeared. He had his feet on the stove and his hat on his 
head, coarsely bent on asserting bis lack of consideration. 

Sylvia slanted on him an unconcerned glance. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t I come?” F 

‘*T should think you'd hardly care to see a man you've 
treated as you have me. Here I’ve been going through 
every worry and hardship, upset with all kinds of anxiety 
through the position you put me in, and when I come back, 
thinking everything was all right and you would make up 
to me for all my troubles, what do I find? I find you run- 
ning around with a man nobody knows anything about. I 
reckon you thought I'd drop back and out of sight. Well, 
you're mistaken. If I can't do anything else, 1 can make 
you suffer the way I have since I came home. I can do it, 
and I will.” 

Sylvia was listening with an air of attention. ‘‘If you 
will kindly explain what you are blaming me for—” 

‘*You know well enough. I’m in no humor to smooth 

things over. You Jet me believe youloved me. You never 
just said so, but you let me tell you a dozen times a day that 
I worshipped you. You know perfectly well that I never 
thought of loving you till you let me see that I could, and I 
did. And now ”’—he dropped his head, choking—‘‘ there's 
nothing good in earth or heaven. That’s what you’ve done 
forme. You've killed all the soul I had.” 
“Oh yes,” breathed Sylvia, hardly aloud, ‘‘T have done 
it. You are a blameless, beguiled creature; I am a hard- 
ened criminal. Oh. well, the only thing I am ashamed of is 
of having cared for you even a little.” 

‘*Cared for me!” sneered Delk, with a thin lip; ‘‘ for six 
days after I left you, perhaps.” 

‘It was longer,” said Sylvia, buttoning her glove; ‘I 
think it was a week.” 

Her sarcasm stung Bylands like the curl of a fine lash. 
‘Don’t think you can fling me aside so easy,” he said, 
loudly. ‘* You'll see. I shall ask this adventurer of yours 
what he thinks of your actions to me. I shall tell him—” 

* What a coward you are?” asked Sylvia, pulling on the 
other glove. ‘I hardly think I would reveal the intricate 
meannesses of my character to so little purpose. He will 
not believe your stories.” 

‘*T have proof. You forget that man’s face in the win- 
dow. Bob Valley—” 

‘Is a man,” said Sylvia, quietly. 
in your mire.” 

Bylands felt himself strangling. He stumbled to his feet, 
aware presently that for all his blind rage, Sylvia was stand- 
ing calmly before him, still smoothing the fingers of her 
glove, her figure poised in an easy dignity, her face un- 
moved. 


**TTe will have no hand 


‘*Are you going now?” she asked, in a tone of courteous 
dismissal. 

He muttered a word or two, at which Sylvia winced and 
shrunk, like a hair which is drawn between two sharp finger 
nails. 

‘Do not go too far,” she said, with a painful sort of dis- 
tinctness. ‘* You are not dealing with a harmless creature, 
that will coil about your foot or creep off scared.” Her eves 
shone narrow, and she drew back, lifting her head like a 
snake which is about to strike. ‘There is venom in me. 
I will fight.” 

Zxv. 

“Look here!” said the captain, slamming a log-rule on 
his desk. “If this thing is going on much longer, I wish 
you'd clear out till you feel differ’nt. You've ben in the 
drug store too often this morning.” 


‘*[ can withdraw from the business altogether.” retorted 
Delk. , 
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He was sitting across the doorway, his feet against the 
jamb. Fora day or two he had been looking pale and sick, 
but now a dull color burned through his dark skin, and his 
light brown eyes seemed as if settling back, their clearness 
disturbed. His lips, vaguely defined, were purplish, and 
when he spoke, it was slowly and a little uncertainly, as if 
the medium of speech confused him, though his mind ap- 
peared to him even steadier than of common. 

The captain turned on the stool, his expression changing 
as he looked at the figure in the door. ‘If you were your- 
self, you wouldn’t use that tone to me,” he said. ‘All I 
want is to help you. You're young. Green timber ain't so 
strong as dry. But Id like to see you try to brace up a littl: 

I know jest what you're going through. It ain’tcasy. | 

I've ben there myself. Unly I hed more show than you 
hev for giving down. I hedn’t mistaken things or presumed 
on friendship. And I lived to get over it, sound as a nut, 
without liquor.” 

Delk, with a short laugh, knocked his chair away and left 
the office. 

It was warm outside in the sunshine. <A flock of geese 
were squatting in a little green space near the office. At! 
Delk’s step they rose with curious ease. as if the ground had 
Kifted them. Delk walked with his usual gait, but he kept 
his eyes down, only muttering gruffly as a man in a buck 
board greeted him. He stepped on the square stone before 
the drug shop and strolled in. The man in charge had just 
pulled a tooth, and was exhibiting it to the. boy in whosc 
jaw it had lately been. ; : 

‘* Thet thar tooth hev the longest roots ever I laid eyes on! 
It’s a good thing it’s out’n your head, Smiler! It ’d of done 
you up.” 

The boy, holding his mouth, stared with pleased interest. 
‘* Blame’ ’f it didn’t feel ez big ez a broadaxe ’fore you jerked 
it!” he commented. ; 

Delk, going behind the counter, occupied himself in filling 
a small glass. He drained it, and stood chewing his mus- 
tache, his eyes on the floor. .As the boy went out he took up 
the glass again. 

Leaning on the counter, the druggist began to expostulate. 
‘* Look-a-here, Bylands,” he said, “thet’s no stuff fer you to 
be handlin’ thet way. It’s rightraw. I speak ez your friend. 
Ef I hed any Buck Creek er Camp Nelson I wouldn't say a 
word. But it ain't no use fer me to keep a good article. 
‘Ain’t no call fer nothing but barbed-wire juice. And you 
know ez well ez I do thet a man can’t put much o’ thet onder 
his belt and not feel it. You ben samplin’ thet jug fer 
sever] many days. Better let me fix you up a dose of quinine 
and pepsin?” . 

‘Oh, feed your drugs to the natives!” sneered Delk. 

“All right,” remarked the other, with an air of shifting 
consequences. ‘ Your head ’ll feel like a balloon on a string 
by to-morrer.” 

Bylands banged the door behind him, leaned against the 
porch post, and stared blankly down the street. Everything 
had a kind of looming look. When he glanced at a fixed 
object, it seemed to start toward him. A man going down 
the cross-road to the hotel had a peculiar gait; he appeared 
scarcely to touch the ground at all. : 

_ Suddenly Delk’s face fired. The man in the road, walk- 
ing smartly, had got nearer, a light overcoat under his arm. 
It was Delosier. 

The sight of him was to Bylands’s disordered faculties like 
t spark set to gunpowder. A wild impulse flamed along 
his veins. He straightened himself, and in another instant 
5 i out to intercept the careless figure coming toward 
dim. 


(TO BF OONTINUED.]} 
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AT THE NAVY-YARD, PENSACOLA, 
FLORIDA. 


THE warm white sand-drifts shimmer on the lea, 
The reverend moss drapes many an ancient bough, 
Wild orange blossoms lure the wandering bee 
With fragrance sweet as passiou’s whispered vow. 


Close to the music of the minstrel pines, 
Whose boon of shade each dusky needle weaves, 
The small bright foliage of the live-oak shiues, 
Nature’s undying blvom within its leaves. 


The wind is April-born, yet breathes of May; 
Gulls dip and soar, with swiftly circling wings; 
Cannon look seaward o'er the placid bay, | : 
And near their silent mouths the mock-bird sings. 


The clouds of spring, serenely pure ‘and high, 
Veil the blue heaven like some celestial fleece, 
And all the blended life of earth _ sky 
Seems like a prelude to perpetual peace. 
Winuiam H. Hayne. 


THE PLAGUES IN NEW YORK. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THE despatches that come from Europe seem to indicate 
more and more that it is scarcely to be hoped that the cholera 
prevailing in the Russian provinces on the Caspian Sea can 
be confined to those provinces and kept east of the Caucasus. 
In St. Petersburg it is feared that the cholera will soon ap- 
pear there, and the death rate along the Volga has been 
very great, while trade is at a standstill. In the principal 
towns there are thousands of disaffected half-starving work- 
men, who are only prevented from rioting by strong mili- 
tary measures. The preventive steps ordered to be taken in 
western Russia, we learn, have not yet been executed, owing 
to a panic that prevails, and cholera has already appeared at 
Ekaterinoslav, Odessa, and other places. The arrangements 
for the military manoeuvres to have taken place at Kharkov 
have been cancelled. To Constantinople large quantities of 
disinfectants were sent, but these remain there, as no ships 
can be chartered for Russian ports. All ports on the Sea of 
Azof are affeeted with cholera, and there is fear that the 
disease will soon appear in western Crimea. Mr. Foster, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has instructed the collectors 
of customs along the Atlantic seaboard to prohibit the land- 
ing of emigrants from France. 

If the cholera has already invaded Europe, or shall do so, 

it would be too much to expect that some cases will not 
be brought here. Our hopes depend upon the vigilance of 
the health officers and the effectiveness of the quarantine. 
This quarantine was efficient in 1885, when cholera raged in 
Italy and southern France, and though a good many cases 
came in ships to this port, none of the sick people were per- 
mitted to land, and the disease got no hold in New York. 
Sometimes the quarantine has not been so effective, for 
since- the first station was established, in 1738,on Bedloe’s 
Island, several very disastrous plagues have raged in New 
York. The most of these have been yellow-fever plagues, 
but the cholera was here in 1882. in 1849, and again in 1866. 
The first great scourge from yellow fever was in 1702,when 
Lord Cornbury was Governor of New York. He fled, with 
ris staff, to Jamaica, Long Island, while all the citizens who 
could get away took refuge in Staten Island and New Jer- 
sey. In 1746 there was a scourge from small-pox, and the 
New York Assembly, then sitting in the city, was driven to 
Greenwich Village, where the sessions were held. 

In the summer of 1795 a British frigate came into New 
York Harbor with several cases of yellow fever on board. 
The disease soon spread, and in a few months there were 
732 deaths. In 1792 the yellow fever had visited Philadel- 
phia, and the people of New York had sent $5000 to help 
the destitute sick. Now Philadelphia returned this neigh- 
borly act by sending $7000 for the sufferers among the poor 
of the metropolis. But a much worse scourge of yellow 
fever came three years later,and in the annals of New York 
1798 is known as the ** dreadful yellow-fever year.” There 
were 2086 deaths, and the sickness and suffering were ag- 
gravated by the fact that provisions became scarce, as the 
farmers were afraid to come into town. -In the church- 
yards of Trinity and St. Paul’s there are to be seen man 
tombstones erected to the memory of those who fell victims 
to this scourge at that time. 

In 1803 the Mayor of New York, Edward Livingston, laid 
the corner-stone for the present City Hall, which was then 
so far up town that the northern wall of the building, be- 
cause no one would ever see it, was made of brownstone, 
the other three walls being of white marble. That summer, 
on the 20th of July, the first case of yellow fever appeared. 
Work had to be suspended on the City Hall. Indeed, all 
work was suspended in the city, and by the 1st of August 
all those who could possibly leave the city fled to the coun- 
try. Livingston remained and worked hard and faithfully 
among the sick. He was himself stricken in September, 


and when the doctors prescribed wine for their patient, it” 


was found that there was not a bottle left in the Mayor’s 
cellar. He had given it all away to the sick before being 
himself taken. During the illness of Mayor Livingston a 
confidential clerk embezzled a large sum of public money 
in the keeping of the Mayor. He sacrificed all his fortune 
to make good this loss, and resigned from office. De Witt 
Clinton resigned from the United States Senate to accept 
the appointment of Mayor to succeed Edward Livingston. 
In those days it was a higher honor to be Mayor of New 
York city than it is now considered, for the Mayor was 
President of the Council, and Chief Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. ‘ 

In 1819 there was another visitation from the yellow fever, 
but it was not so severe as it had previously been. During 
the two succeeding summers it was not entirely absent, but 
Was not an epidemic; but in the next summer, that of 1822, 
it raged with unexampled fury, and business in the city 
was entirely suspended during August and September, some 
of the infected districts being fenced off from the rest of the 
town. Here is a description of the state of affairs written 
by a son to his absent father: 

** Thousands have left and other thousands, panic-stricken, 
are daily leaving. Stores and dwellings are closed and de- 
serted. The custom-house, post-office, all the banks, insur- 
ance offices, and other public places of business have been 
removed to the upper part of Broadway and to Greenwich 
Village, the region roundabout being mostly occupied by 
merchants in buildings temporarily erected for their con- 
venience. Such a motley scene as is exhibited defies de- 
scription. There are carts, cartmen, carpenters, carriages, 
dust, and dry-goods to the end of the alphabet.” 
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During this scourge it had been arranged to open the new 
Park Theatre, ae wan just completed, and Charles Math- 
ews, the great English comedian, had come over to act on 
the opening night. He arrived in September, while the 
scourge was at its worst. He was panic-stricken, and de- 
clared to Dr. Francis and others, who visited him aboard his 
ship in the bay, that even on the water he could detect the 
deadly exhalations in the air. Dr. Francis reassured him, 
and induced him to go to Hoboken, where he staid till the 
fever bad disappeared in the last days of October. Then 
the theatre was opened on the 8th of November, Mathews 
playing Goldfinch in the Road to Ruin and Monsieur Tonson 
in the farce of that name. 

The next plague to scourge New York was the first out- 
break of Asiatic cholera in America in 1832. Three thou- 
sand persons died from this disease from the 4th of July 
till the 1st of October. Then the cholera reappeared in 1849, 
as related ina recent article in the WEEKLY on the, ‘* Cholera 
in Russia.” In 1853 it again appeared, and then again in 
1866. This was its most serious visitation. If had arrived 
in New York in November, 1865, vid Havre, by the steam- 
ship Atianta; but that time it was successfully quarantined. 
In April, 1866, an emigrant ship came in with 31 cholera 
dead; on the twentieth day of the same month the emigrant 
ship England followed with 950 immigrants. She had 
started with 1200, but on the way over 250 had died of 
cholera. Ten days after the arrival of the Hngland the first 
case broke out in New York. Then case followed case, the 
health officers taking charge of each infected house and 
fighting the spread of the scourge valiantly. Before July 
81st there had been 87 fatal cases in New York and 112 in 
Brooklyn. On that day the disease broke out in full fury; 
53 new cases were reported, and of these 37 died almost at 
once. Inthe next ten days there were more than 500 deaths 
in New York and Brooklyn. The epidemic lasted through 
September, and in New York and Brooklyn there were 1600 
deaths. 

The greatest number of cases occurred in Baxter and 
Mulberry streets, where the oldest arid filthiest tenements 
were. Some of them are there to-day, but they are now in 
better condition than then. Wherever there was a nuisance 
of any sort—a slaughter-house, a bone-boiling shop, or a fat- 
rendering establishment—the plague settled down and stuck 
until the places were thoroughly disinfected by the health 
officers. The records of this epidemic of cholera are full of 
instruction for those whose duty it now is to protect New 
York and the country from a visitation this year or next. 
New York is a more universal entrepét for foreign shipping 
than it was when the cholera was previously brought here, 
and if it be successfully dealt with here, as it was in 1885, 
there is hope that the whole country will be saved. 


SURF-BATHING. 

THE swimmer who once becomes initiated in all the briny 
degrees of surf-bathing invariably loses his appreciation 
of still water. There is a spice of danger in the surf which 
makes it doubly attractive. There is something for him to 
battle with. Things are not all his own way, and he en- 
counters breakers so full of force as to bowl him over as 
easily as though he were a wooden ninepin. But really, 
with all this, the dangers of the surf to a swimmer who 
knows something of the water are not great, unless, perhaps, 
there are certain tides and currents which are so subtle, yet 
so powerful, as to make prey of even boats which venture 
on the surface. But it is from the carelessness or foolhar- 
diness of the swimmer that drowning accidents are so fre- 
quent. For some years past a small newspaper published on 
the Jersey coast has announced with commendable regu- 
larity the arrival of the ‘‘ damphool swimmer ”—to wit, the 
man who goes about a half-mile from shore. 

‘The man who comes to the sea-shore to swim had better 
be very sure of his strength before he attempts any lengthy 
excursions beyond the big swell near the shore. He can get 
all the excitement he wants, and more, too, perhaps, within 
a very short distance from shore,and no one will consider 
him cowardly if he ‘‘ hugs close,” and rides the breakers 
instead of going outside to exhibit his doubtful aquatic 
accomplishments. 

It is a notorious fact that it is always the best and strong- 
est swimmers who come to grief at the sea-shore, and pay 
with their lives the penalty of knowing too much. The 
reason for this is because a man who has confidence in his 
own ability to keep afloat will take longer chances than the 
man who can swim a little. To become exhausted in the 
surf means to go under, to get into the maw of a marine 
pugilist who fights with a hundred hands, and who deals 
upper cuts, jabs, and swings without a rest. If there is any 
one about who is able to help, the vanquished swimmer is 
pulled out as limp as a bit of sea-moss, and it is a toss as to 
whether or no he will ever get his breath back. 

Perhaps the most ordinary danger of the sea-shore—if 
danger can be called ordinary—is what are known as the 
three waves. The breakers, as a rule, come in a series of 
three. Sometimes the three are small, and sometimes are 
very heavy, but, as a rule, the sequences run about the same 
size. Imagine a bather inside the surf-line, with the surf 
breaking over a bar about fifty or one hundred feet from 
shore. Those big green waves that rise higher and higher 
as they come toward him do not seem very formidable. The 
first one rears its head before it reaches him with an angry 
swish; a curl of foam, like a feather edge, crops out along 
the top, and fills the air with spray. Then the wave takes 
a more decided shoreward curl, the line of foam becomes 
deeper, there is a crash as it drops to a level, and the bather 
finds himself thrown down in a caldron of seething surf. 
Say he is in three feet of water on the level. After the wave 
has passed, he struggles to his feet choking, gasping, and half 
blind with the salt-water. He doesn’t really know what has 
happened, but he has a dim idea that something has hit him. 
Before he has time to collect his senses the second of the 
series is upon him, and he goes down again. He is dazed 
and confused, and he flounders around hopelessly. The 
third wave is always the finishing stroke, and gives the life- 
saver, if there is one, a chance to do some work. Guided 
by an outstretched arm thrust above the water involuntari- 
ly, or by a bobbing head with which the surf is playing foot- 
ball, he drags the unsophisticated one out on the sand. That 
is the most common danger of the surf. 

To a surf-swimmer it represents no danger at all. Notice 
the difference between the two. The experienced surfman 
knows to a dot the strength of each wave, when it will 
break, and whether or not an undertow will be the result. 
In describing how to bathe in the surf, 1 am going to give 
the language of perhaps one of the best swimmers and surf- 
men on the New Jersey coast. He is Mr. T. N. Lillagore 
and he has not yet lost the air and bearing of a graduated 
collegian. He is big, brown, and strong, with a decided 
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personality, and gives one the impression that he could kick 
a goal without much trouble, and would be a hard man to 
meet if he lined up on the opposing team. He has been 
spending his summers on the coast ever since he can remem. 
ber, and can talk more learnedly about the surf than all of 
the life-savers from Barnegat to Sandy Hook. 

‘*A good surfman,” he said, ‘‘if he is on a strange shore 
where there are liable to be any currents, will study them 
before he enters the water; but, as a rule, dangerous cur. 
rents are few. If he knows the coast, he will wait until a 
wave is about to break, then make a dive through it; not 
too deep a dive, though, for sand will scrape like a file. If 
the surf is heavy and rapid, as soon as his head is out of the 
water, he will look for.and expect the next one. -If it breaks 
before it reaches him, he will dive under the whirling stretch 
of foam, and save a lot of his strength. If not, he will 
either ride over it or dive through it. But he never becomes 
careless. He looks upon the surf as an enemy if he is not 
careful, and as a means of giving him pleasure if he handles 
himself as he ought. The most dangerous bathing is where 
there is a sea-push, or, as the sailors call it, a sea-puss. It is 
i current which runs from the shore along a channel be- 
tween two sand bars. The waves breaking over the bars 
meet on shore, and run out together in the deep channel. 
There is no chance for the ignorant swimmer who is caught 
ina sea-push. The experienced one will never swim against 
it; he will go with it, keeping his feet well up, until he 
gets a chance to cross it. 

‘‘The danger of the undertow is not great except in rare 
places. But in the cases of women and children, the under- 
tow might be considered as rather a bad thing in this way: 
if a strong sea breaking well on shore, by its force knocks a 
woman or child down, in receding, it will invariably drag 
them out a short distance with it. But the force and power 
of the undertow have been very much overestimated, and 
there is really not much danger in it. When fatal accidents 
occur, I find they are generally caused by exhaustion or 
carelessness. The surf-bather should not take long swims 
outside. He can have all the excitement he wants by stick- 
ing closely to the surf. Let him find a sand bar at low tide, 
where the surf breaks 200 or 300 feet from shore, and with 
a little. practice he can learn to ride on a breaker for any 
distance up to 300 feet in water that if he were standing up 
would scarcely reach to his waist.” 


LOVE'S KNOWLEDGE. 
THE minstrel sits at his Lady’s feet, 
And tunes his lute to a gentle lay: 
“© Whisper, ye winds, ye song-birds repeat, 
True is my Lady as she is sweet ; 
I sing to her whom I love alway.” 


The Lady thinks of her cavalier, 
And counts the minstrel Love’s minister ; 
The Lady dreams of her knight sincere, 
But a blushing maiden seated near 
Knows the minstrel’s song is meant for her. 
FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 


AN ITALIAN PLAY-GROUND. 


STaTEN IsLAND, as a whole, is very cosmopolitan, and 
offers many attractions to people of divers nationalities. 
The Englishman is made to feel at home by a portion of 
society that to all intents and purposes, as far as outward 
semblance goes, is wholly English. The German may find 
his beer-garden « p:n at all times (despite excise regulations), 
and sip either the regular brew of the big breweries or the 
‘private brew” of his host in company with his genial 
fellow-citizens. If the Frenchman is inclined to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of departed royalty, there is the 
house in the interior of the island where Louis Napoleon 
spent some days of exile. And to the Italian patriot a plea- 
sure is also given. Near Stapleton lived for a long time 
the great redeemer of Italy, none other than Garibaldi, who 
supported himself by making candles, thus seeking to en- 
lighten the world even during his years of obscurity. The 
old house where Garibaldi lived and worked is a favorite 
resort for Italians, and not far away, within the circle where 
“0 famous leader moved, is a play-ground for the sons of 

taly. 

The difference with which the people of various nations 
take their pleasure has often been remarked. Mr. Rogers, 
who has pictured some Italians playing at their favorite 
game of dboccie, shows that their interest in the passing play 
is decidedly intense and earnest. A number of the Italian 
people visit the resort on holidays and Sundays, and for the 
time being may forget their adopted country in sipping the 
wines and playing the games of their native land. The 
wives and children and the sweethearts of the men gener- 
ally accompany them, many of them attired in the bright 
colors and great kerchiefs of their native dress. The sweet 
wine they drink comes from the wicker-covered long-necked 
bottles that are used in Italy, and the attendant is a beetle- 
browed exile from the land of the Caesars. And as the chil- 
dren play about the grass, the women sit beneath the trees 
and watch the men engage in boccie, until, gazing out to sea 
through the Narrows, with the familiar group in the fore- 
ground, one might imagine himself on the shores of south- 
ern Europe. : 

_ The game of boceie, which is extremely popular with Ital- 
lans, is very much like the out-door game of bowls. It is 
usually played with wooden balls; but where the players 
are unable to afford such luxury, carefully selected stones 
are made to answer the purpose. There are nine balls in 
all; one small one, about the size of the smallest ball used 
in playing ‘‘ cocked hat” with tenpins, the other eight being 
several grades larger, but not too large to be grasped and 
thrown with one hand. They are, in fact, about the size of 
the balls used in the old game of regular tenpins before the 
balls with holes came in use. Two or four players ma 

engage in the game, and dividing into equal sides, the small 
ball is thrown out a certain distance by the first player, who 
then tries to make the large ball lodge in the vicinity of the 
small one. In the case of four players the opponents are 
divided, two players facing their respective partners at & 
certain distance, and first one side and then the other throw- 
ing the balls. As the player who lands his large ball nearest 
to the small object-ball scores a point, there is much excite- 
ment when the game becomes close, or when one player is 
able to knock his opponent’s ball away from a favorable 
position. This is, roughly, the manner in which the game 
is played, and down on the edge of the bay, on a holiday or 
Sunday, the absorbed players may be seen, while the brightly 
robed women look on with interest, and applaud each point, 


the wicker-covered long-necked bottle contributing to the 
pleasure of the moment. 
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“THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN has 
at last attained its legal majority, and its twenty-first anuu- 
al regatta was decided on Saratoga Lake July 26th, 27th, 
and 28th. The older class of American oarsmen—those who 
;owed as early as the "70’s—have nothing but pleasant recol- 
iections of Saratoga Lake, which is, all things considered, 
‘ue finest place in America for a grand regatta. The sur- 
; unding country is beautiful, the training accommodations 
are all that could be asked, and the course unequalled. No- 
were else has there ever been seen such a sight as the 
\mateur Regatta of 1874, when eleven single-scull shells 
and thirteen four-oared boats started in their respective 
events; or the Intercollegiate Race in 1875, when thirteen 
six cared boats started abreast. It is probable that the ex- 
ecutive committee will decide to hold the annual national re- 

yatta op this lake for a term of five years, which arrangement 
would ‘varrant an expenditure of sufficient money to build a 
cupacivus Doat-house and proper floats, as well as to have the 
yariolis courses Correctly measured and permanently marked 
hy uues Of buoys and flags. 

“Qarsmen who have trained on Saratoga Lake remember 
tia’ the lake was customarily smooth in the forenoon of 
.\ out of seven days, and rough in the efternoon on at 
| st tive of each seven days. ‘These facts would seem to 
indicate the wisdom of rowing the races in the forenoon. 
‘The only objection ever urged to this plan was that the com- 
nuttee desired to secure the attendauce of that part of Sara- 
‘oga's summer population which attends the horse-racing 
during the forenoon; but these horse-races are held on only 
ive days of the week, and it would be easy to urrange a re- 
catta so that the final day, which is the most interesting, 
snould be that day on which there is no horse-racing, and thus 
alow Saratoga’s entire population to witness the boat-races. 


THIS YEAR'S EXPERIENCES showed the necessity of such 
an arrangement, All ‘Tuesday forenoon the water was 
smooth as glass, and the despatches to the afternoon journals 
spoke of this fact, and of the certainty of fine racing; yet at 
3 p.M. rough water made necessary a postponement until 
> p.M.,and darkness prevented the last two races on the 
programme. Next day the lengthy programme made it ex- 
tremely desirable to start promptly, but rough water again 
made necessary a delay of an hour and a half, and subse- 
quent fouls, collisions, and shipwreck caused the final de- 
cision of three of the champiouships to be further postponed 
until the next day. Even after waiting an hour and a half 
tue first three races were rowed in water too rough for light 
racing craft, and the winners owed their victories more to 
clever Watermanship than to fast rowing. When oarsmen, 
after months of faithful training, travel hundreds of miles to 
attempt winning championship honors, they deserve a con- 
test in smooth water, where their actual ability can be dem- 
onstrated, and the committee of the annual championship 
regatta should provide such smooth water for these races, 
no matter if the selected hour does not accommodate the 
spectators. These annual national championship races are 
for the oarsmen, not for the spectators, and the safety, com- 
fort, and fair treatment of these oursmen should prevail over 
all other considerations. ; 

The preliminary arrangements for this year’s regatta were 
intrusted to parties quite unfamiliar with such work, and 
the result was far from satisfactory. The course was awk- 
wardly laid out, and the turning stakes were entirely too 
near each other—so near, in fact, that there were fouls at 


thy “ou iu almost every race, and crews were sunk or dis- 
- qualitied which under fair conditions might have won. 
Such inattention to the essential arrangements of a regatta 
might be expected in local affairs, but are inexcusable at the 


annual pational regatta. ‘They never should have been 
allowed this year, and must not occur hereafter if the com- 
mittee desire to maintaip the standing of its annual contests. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS YEAR all of the races except the 
eights were rowed with a turn, this change from straight- 
away racing having been made with the desire to attract 
spectators, who enjoy turning races, where the start aud finish 
are both in front of the grand stand, much better than the 
straightaway style, where the crews. start so far away as to 
be almost invisible, and only get within range of distinguish- 
able vision in the final half-mile. But in this matter, as in 
the time of starting the races, it should be remembered that 
first consideration 1s due to the oarsmen instead of the spec- 
lators, and it is certain that nine out of every ten oarsmen 
prefer straight-away racing. ‘The turning stakes promote 
fouls, and frequently give a great advantage to crews which 
are slower than their opponents, but have taken special 
practice in whipping a race-boat around a stake. There is 
on Saratoga Lake room enough for twenty crews to row 
abreast in a three-mile straight-away race, and where there is 
so much room it seems folly to row around turning stakes 
and to split the races into heats, as was done this year. 
Heat races are very well on little streams where only two or 
three boats can row abreast, but the grand Saratoga regat- 
tas of 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, with ten, eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen crews starting abreast, were the finest aquatic 
exhibitions ever seen in America; and could be repeated if 
the executive committee of the National Association would 
broaden its views and frame its plans for a grand regatta, 
such as Saratoga Lake allows, instead of making all arrange- 


—_ as if the regatta was to be rowed on some narrow 
creek. 


TRE JUNIOR SINGLES WAS WON EASILY by Peter Lehaney, 
of et a H. W. F. Cody, of the Manhattan A. C., a poor 
-econd, 

lhe Senior singles was an unsatisfactory affair. E. Dur- 
nan, of the Sunnyside Boat Club, Toronto, Ontario, a nephew 
of Edward rr cy and considered a likely candidate for 
‘lampionship honors within a few years, rowed in the Ca- 
cadian championships a week before, and was accused, 
‘zhtfully or wrongfully, of selling the race.. ‘This feeling 
‘us So strong in his native town that his club requested the 
‘ommittee of the National Regatta to cancel his entry, which 

us accordingly done in both the single and the double 
ulls. F. Hawkins, of the Manhattan A.C., was also charged 
‘th selling recent races, but as his club did not request bis 
“ithdrawal, he was allowed to row under protest. ‘The 
‘ight of this protest seemed to anchor his boat, and al- 
“ugh the rowing course was in front of his own door, on 

‘ter to which he had been accustomed from childhood, he 
‘ished a poor fourth. E. Hedley, of Philadelphia, and W. 
tlery, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, were the favorites ; 
Lut the rough water destroyed their chance, aud the cham- 
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pionship was won by John J. Ryan, of Toronto, who was 
considered at home second only to Durnan in rowing abil- 
ity, and who would probably have won the double scull race + 
if Durnan’s entry had not been thrown out. 

Hedley and Parke, of Philadelphia, won the double scull 
race despite the terrible race which Hedley had had only an 
hour before for the single championship. “Quill and Freeth, 
of the Varuna Boat Club, of Brooklyn, finished only a few 
feet behind the champions, after a magnificent race from 
the turning stake. 

The pair-oared event was a sad bungle. Detroit and Non- 
pareil fouled at the turn, but subsequently Detroit finished 
nrst, lona second, Atlanta third, and Noupureil fourth. _Sub- 
sequently the Detroits were disqualified, and the remaining 
crews ordered to row again next day, which they did, Atlun- 
ta winning easily by a length and a half. 

The Junior fours was another muddle. Institute fouled 
Astoria at the turn, and the latter crew soon sank. ‘The 
fouling crew were disqualified, and the others ordered to 
row again next day, which they did, Ariel, of Baltimore, 
wiuning handily, with Atlantas, of New York, second. 


_THE SENIOR FOUR-OARED RACK Was worse than the others. 
Six crews started, and four of them -were taugled up at the 
turning stake. Every boat fouled every other boat, and 
the referee finally stopped ull the crews, restarted them, and 
let them row a fresh race from the turning stakes to the fin- 
ish, Even in this little stretch the boats could not keep 
apart, and the Atlanta and Argonaut collided, while Modoc 
and Wyandotte finished tirst in a deat heat. The race was 
declared off, and Wyandotte, Argonaut, and Modoc ordered 
to row aguin next day, which they did, and Wyandotte won, 
after a good race, with Modoc second. 

_ The Junior eights, added to the programme for the first 
time this year, was not much of «race. It was at one time 
declared off for luck of entries, but finally the committee 
drummed up two crews. Dauntless came to the post with- 
out a rudder, meandered all over the lake, crowded the Ev- 
erelts time and again, and finally fouled them and stopped 
rowing, allowing Everetts to win a race which would in 
any event have been uwarded to them on the foul. There 
were ugly rumors regarding the composition of the winning 
crew, and au investigation hus been ordered. 

The race of the regatta, the race of the year, and, it 
might be said, the race of many years, was the Senior eight- 
oared shells. ‘Three months ugo a dozen crews were men- 
tioned as probable contestants for this the highest aquatic 
honor of the year, but some were tried and found wanting, 
some went to pieces in training, and business or sickness 
robbed others of men whose seats could uot be satisfactorily 
filled, until at last only three crews took the word. This 
race was rowed by twilight, a mile and a half straight- 
away, with no wind, weather hot, and water perfectly 
smooth—everything, in fact, favorable for fair racing and 
fast time. ‘The race was rowed without interference or 
fouling of any kind, and the best crew won in time five sec- 
onds fuster than any previous performance. 


THE WINNERS WERE THE 80-CALLED ‘‘Chippie” crew of © 


the New York Athletic Club, which beat Manhattan Athletic 
Club by about 50 feet, with the Malta Bout Club, of Philadel- 
phia, several lengths ahead. This victory is the cap - stone 
of the pyramid of honor which this crew has built for itself 
during the past twelve months. Organized in the summer 
of 1890 merely for amusement, they rowed their first race as 
Juniors August 7th, and on Labor day won themselves out 
of the Junior class on the Kill Von Kull. Next spring they 
won the intermediate eights at the Passaic regatta on Dec- 
oration day, and at the National Regatta won the eight- 
oared championship. After this race three of the crew were 
compelled by business to give up rowing, but their places 
were filled during the Winter by selection from the club’s 
Junior crews, and after rowing at the principal regattas this 
season, they crowned their career by wiuning for the second 
time the National Championship. 

The character of this crew makes its victory extremely 
popular. No crew which ever sat in a boat was more strict- 
ly composed of gentlemen amateurs. Every oarsman has 
been a member of his club for years, and only two of them 
ever rowed under other colors. They were not borrowed 
from other clubs, nor purloined from any college, us the 

_case with the Manhattan Athletic Club’s crew, but were 
educated and developed in the club’s bout-louse. 

The way in which the crew won this race, and, in fact, the 
way in which they have won all their races, is worthy of 
study and imitation by all amateur oarsmen. Whien the 
signal is given, it is the custom of most amateur crews to 
start off with a stroke too fast for effective work, to plough 
away in this scraggy style until the crew is fairly ex- 
hausted, and then settle down to a sensible stroke after the 
men are too tired to row effectively. The New York A. C. 
crew has. ascertained by repeated experiment just what 
stroke they can row thoroughly and effectively for any 
named distance. ; 

When they start in a race, they start with a stroke which 
they know they can keep up throughout. They do not allow 
themselves to be flustered when behind, nor to be provoked 
into imitating the fast work of their opponents, but they simply 
row what they kuow to be their most effective stroke, and ure 
content to wait behind until their opponents have exhausted 
themselves by unnecessary and unskilfully applied labor. 
This crew has also another strong point. Not since the 
Northwestern crew rowed in the Saratoga Regatta of 1876, 


has there been seen an amateur crew which could, in the ' 


excitement of a race, spurt without quickening. When the 
ordinary stroke-oar is called on for an extra effort he 
quickens his stroke, shortens it a little, and after a dozen or 
fifteen frantic dashes begins also to weaken. When the 
New York A. C. crew wish to make an extra effort, their 
cool-headed stroke does not quicken, but adds an inch or 
two to the reach forward, a little more viciousness to the 
catch of the water, and a few pounds more of weight and 
strength on the oar handle. In this way the crew, when 
called upon, walks away from its opponents — without 
changing its stroke, and only the most experienced observer 
can see how it is done. 


THe Meapow Civus or SoutHamMpton, like the Long- 
wood Cricket Club the week before, succeeded in bringing 
together an unusual number of skilful players. When al- 
most all of the spriug tournaments turned out to be failures, 
there were muauy only too ready to cry that the interest in 
lawn-tennis was on the wane, but the success of the mid- 
summer events proves exactly the reverse. It must be re- 
membered that a great many of the most enthusiastic and 
expert tournament players are college men who are not at 
liberty until July. Among the entries at Longwood and 
Southampton alone we find Hovey, Wrenn, and E. Stevens, 
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of Harvard; A. J. Shaw, Sanford, the Howland brothers, 
and Fowler, of Yale; Larned, of Cornell; and McCormick, 
of Princeton—all of them players whose presence insures 
the success of any tournament. The game is probably more 
widely played this summer than ever before, and when the 
experts gather at Newport on the 22d, I predict that crowds 
even greater than those of.last year will view their struggles 
for the championship, and with considerably more comtort, 
too, for the Casino governors have erected a grand stand 
near the court upon which the fiual matches will be played. 


AT SOUTHAMPTON LAST WEEK it was expected that Tobin, 
one of the Californians, would play. He did not appear; 
but with Richard Stevens, W. A. Larned, E. L. Hall, 8. T. 
Chase, and Q. A. Shaw, Jun., among the entries, there wus 
little room for disappointment. A surprise of the early 
rounds was the defeat of R. V. Beach by W. K. Fowler. 
The latter played extremely well, but Beach’s defeat only 
served to emphasize the opinion of his game so freely ex- 

ressed by all the critics this summer, ¢.g., that it is strange- 
y erratic und inconsistent. The Howland brothers show 
exceedingly good tennis for men who appear so seldom in 
tournaments. As I remember it, both did fairly well in an 
intercollegiate tournament some time ago, but ithe younger 
was a substitute in the Yale crew this spring, and certainly 
neither has appeared in an open event for some years, ex- 
cept those at Southampton, their summer home. Last week 
the younger yielded to E. L. Hall only after two close sets, 
the second being one of twenty games; while the other per- 
formed fully as well in a three-set match with 8. T. Chase. 
The great feature of the play in the early rounds, however, 
was Richard Stevens's first defeat of the season. The glory 
of — him was won by young Larned, who, in com- 
pany with Maicolm Chace, is now commonly referred to as 
‘‘a coming man.” Nor is he unworthy of the reference, for 
he certainly shows distinct improvement on each new up- 
pearance. Last week lie was sharp enough to discover a 
new aud simple method of scoring points against Stevens, 
viz., by dropping balls just over the net, while the latter was 
clinging to his favorite position at the base-line. But while 
giving Larned due credit, it must be said in Stevens's favor 
that he did not play with nearly the same strength and skill 
that he had shown at Westchester. At least such was the 
opinion of almost all the players who were present at both 
tournaments. 


THE FOUR BEST PLAYERS in the tournament were left for 
the semi-final round; but both of the matches were disap- 
pointing, as E. L. Hall defeated Chase very exsily, and Shaw 
was not able to make it even interesting for Larned. “A few 
years ago Shaw played so brilliantly that he could afford to 
lose a point now and then by carelessness. Now he is just 
as careless as of old, and in addition seems to have lost most 
of his snap and dash. 


THE FINAL was won by E. L. Hall, who defeated Larned after 
a four-set match, and followed up this success by winning the 
odd set in the challeuge round from his brother, V. G. Hall, 
thus keeping the Long Island champiouship in the family. 


THE CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP has been won once more 
by a resident of the United States. Instead of accompany- 
ing the rest of the ‘‘cracks” to Southampton last week, 
Hovey quietly stole off to Canada in company with Bixby, 
his usual partner in doubles. The two defeated all of the 
Canadian entries, as well as Fuller, of Boston, and Avery, 
of Detroit, and then played off for the championship, Hovey, 
of course, capturing the title with ease. Indeed, the tourna- 
ment could have been of but little service to him as a prep- 
aration for Newport. . ‘This week he is at Saratoga, prepared 
to defend the challenge cup representing the championship 
of New York State, won by him for the first time last year, 
and there is a strong possibility of still another meeting with 
E. L. Hall, as the latter’s name appears among the entries. 


THE ENTRIES FOR THE EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES, 
also being played at Saratoga this week, were to have closed 
last. Thursday, but were probably kept open for e day or two 
longer on account of the few entries received up to the time 
named. It is much to be regretted if this event has to be 
recorded once more as a failure, for the officers of the Na- 
tional Association selected Saratoga in the hope and: confi 
dence that the novelty aud many attractions of the place 
would enlist more players than had ever before entered for 
the doubles. Twelve or fifteen pairs contest.in the Western 
tournament each year, while here in the East it is almost. im- 
possible to bring together six oreight. It has been individual 
strength, and not good team play, that has up to this year 
enabled the Eastern pair to win the championship match at 
Newport, and if this lack of interest in the East continues, 
it is only a question of time when some Western pair, with 
superior team-work, will carry off the honor. Iam inform- 
ed by the Secretary of the Association that among the pairs 
entered are the Hall brothers, Hovey and Bixby, and Slocum 
and Clark, Shaw and Chase, so that — certainly will 
not be lacking. It is to be hoped that the desired quantity 
was supplied at the last minute. 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CRUISE of.the New York 

Yacht Club began August 2d, the fleet starting from their 

- favorite rendezvous at Glen Cove, Long Island. It now 

seems probable that the cruise will be more interesting than 

usual, that the daily runs from port to port will be hotly 

contested, and that the cup races at Newport will result in 
close competitions. 


THE ANNUAL COURT-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP will begin 
August 20th at the Newport Casino. Among the probable 
contestants are B. 8. Garmendia, J. 8. Tooker, Michael Her- 
bert, R. D. Sears, Foxhall Keene, Fiske Warren, and Mr. 
Emmons. Mr. Tooker his since his return from Europe 
given great attention to the un and it will be interesting 
to see how he stands against Mr. Warren’s very skilful play. 


THE Bermupa Boat Bermuda, which, to use a word 
made historic by the late Captain Coffin, is ** buggalugging ” 
around these waters hunting for a race, is one of the saddest 
specimens of marine architecture ever seen here. She looks 
as if she might have as much tonnage as a full‘rigged ship, 
and draw as much water as a Cunurder. Her rig is dis- 
piriting in the utmost degree, and so will be her perform- 
ance if she ever meets any of our boats. ‘The claim of the 
Bermudians that their boats can go to windward better than 
ours is all nonsense. They can shoot farther in stays, but 
races are not won that way. It is safe to say that any one 
of our racing craft in the Demiets class will beat her bull 
down in a thrash of twenty miles to windward and return. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 
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STATE BUILDINGS 
AT THE FAIR. 


NEW YORK. 

Amone@ the responsibilities 
contided to the Board of Gen- 
eral Managers of the Exhibit 
of the State of New York at 
the World’s Columbian Ex po- 
sition, not the least was that 
of erecting on the plot of 
ground reserved for it at 
Jackson Park a State build- 
ing. The site is one of the 
most commanding given to 
any member of the Union. 
It will face the Art Palace, 
and will be flanked on either 
side by those of Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 

In the selection of the style 
of the building due weight 
was given to the conditions 
of climate and surroundings, 
and to the necessity of mak- 
ing a successful comparison 
with the larger buildings of 
the exposition. The oppor- 
tunity for liberal breadth of 
treatment,and the palatial and 
festal characteristics which 
pertain to the school of the 
Italian Renaissance, were ac- 
cepted as controlling consid- 
erations, 
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Copyright, 1892, by Board of General Managers, Exhibit of the State of New York. 
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EXPOSITION—STATE BUILDINGS AT CHICAGO. 








The materials of construc- 
tion are wood and “staff,” as 
is the rule in the minor fair 
buildings, but every detail of 
internal and external decora- 
tion will be prepared with as 
much care as if the structure 
were of the enduring marble 
of its prototypes. 

The building, which is now 
fairly under way, covers an 
area Of 14,538 square feet, 
exclusive of terrace and por- 
ticos, which have an addi 
tional area of 3676 feet. It 
is rectangular in form, and is 
approached on the south by 
a flight of fourteen steps, 46 
feet wide, giving access to a 
grand terrace 15 x 80 fect, 
from which the loggia or 
open vestibule, 46 x 17} feet, 


.is reached. The length of the 


building proper is 154 fect, 
and including porticos, 214 
feet. The depth of the main 
building is 89 feet, and its 
greatest width 106 feet. 

A notable feature of the 
building will be the triple 
terrace garden formed by the 
roofsof the east and west por- 
ticos, and the belvederes, the 
main roof, and the connecting 
deck between the belvederes. 

(Continued on page 766.) 

















THE LATE E. C. KNIGHT. 
row A PuoTroGRaPri BY GuteKxunst, Poirape.ruta. 


EDWARD C. KNIGHT. 
PHILADELPHIA Jost in the death of Ed- 
ward Collins Knight, who died at his Cape 
May cottage on the 21st inst., one of her, 


foremost merchants, patriots, and philan-., 


tiropists. Mr. Knight's ancestor, Giles 
Knight, came over from Gloucestershire, 
Enevland,in the ship Weleome, with William 
Penn, and settled in Byberry, now a thick- 
iy built up section of Philadelphia. The 
funily subsequently moved to New Jersey, 
in which State Mr. Knight was born, in 
Gloucester (now Camden) County, December 
S.1813. His parents and all of his forefa- 
thers belonged to the Society of Friends, to 
hose tenets he always remained an adherent. 
The “stock” from which Mr. Knight sprang 
live. always been noted for persistency of 
purpose, an intense love of country, their in- 
ievrity, love of truth, and a deep sense of 
their responsibilities as citizens. All these at- 
tributes E.C. Knight inherited to a remark- 
able degree. Until his seventeenth year Mr. 
Knight remained upon his father’s farm; he 
then took a position in a country store at 

Kuighn’s Point, New Jersey, receiving his 
Hoard and a small sum over; there he re- 
mained two years, when he removed to Phila- 
delphia, having secured a position in a well- 
known grocery house of that day. This was 

11832. In May, 1886, he established him- 

«it in the grocery business, giving his mo- 

interest in the concern, At once the 
rchant began to show what he was 
viele The venture prospered amazing- 

lv, so that they extended their operations to 
the importing business, at that time largely 
with Cape Haytien, principally dealing in 
collve. For the past twenty-five years his 
principal business had been that of a sugar- 
refiner; the firm remained an independent 
factor in the “sugar fight” until the early 
spring of this year, when finally he and Claus 
Spreckels and the Franklin refineries became 
part of the Sugar Trust. 

During the last forty years of his life Mr. 
Knight embarked in many business enter- 
prises. Among others, he originated the 
idea of the sleeping-car of to-day, which was 
surgested to his fertile brain by the discom- 
forts of an all-rail journey to New Orleans. 
Ile was President of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey from 1876 to 1880; director in 
the Pennsylvania, Reading and Bound Brook, 
und North Pennsylvania roads,and of some of 
the strongest and most influential financial 
institutions in Philadelphia. In all his busi- 
ness relations he was pre-eminent for his ab- 
solute integrity of purpose and liberality of 
dealing. It is related of him that for thirty- 
seven years no one but himself ever signed 
a note for the firm, and for years he devoted 
sixtcen hours a day to his business. And 
yet now we have a half-holiday on Satur- 
days for four months out of the year, anda 
Whole day off whenever it is to be had! In 
the times when Mr. Knight was building up 
his fortune it meant work, work, and very 
little play. And yet through it all he re- 
mained hearty, fresh, and vigorous almost up 
to the day of his death. So much for his 
business career. He overcame stupendous 
obstacles by unbounded confidence in him- 
self, with which he had also the faculty of in- 
spiring others, 

_But it is not alone as merchant that Mr. 
Knight made for himself a great name, but 
is patriot and public - spirited citizen and 
philanthropist. During the civil war,when 
dark clouds hung over the cause of the 
Union, when money was wanted,when faith 
Was needed, E. C. Knight was always to the 
fore. There was not a regiment organized 
in the Quaker City, not a relief committee 
started, but what his name figured amongst 
‘he most liberal of subscribers. He equipped 
out of his own means two full regiments 
'rom New Jersey, in which State he always 
ook a lively interest. He was also a mem-. 
ver of the Sanitary Commission which did 

uch splendid service at Gettysburg, and 
vas also largely instrumental in presenting 
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General Grant with a fine private resi- 
cence just after the close of the war. 

- In politics Mr. Knight was an ardent Re- 
publican. In no sense a politician nor an 
office-seeker, political faith to him was a 
matter of religion; his fervor had that fine 
love of country that swept all before it 
with enthusiasm. He had a most ardent 
faith in President Harrison, whose grand- 
father he had known and voted for. On 
the night of the election four years ago, 
when the news from New York settled 
beyond a doubt the Presidency, Mr. 
Knight, then.in his seventy-fifth year, at 
one o'clock in the morning, headed a pro- 
cession of a thousand men, members of 
the Union League and citizens, many of 





whom, like himself,forty years before had 
voted for another Harrison, and without 
band, torch- lights, or banners, marched 
down Chestnut Street and up again, amid 
such scenes of excitement and enthusiasm 
as beggar description, and such as had 
not been paralleled in the staid old Quaker 
City since the day Richmond fell and the 
great rebellion was part of our country’s 
history. Always an intense Republican, 
he was never a bitter partisan, but had for 
men of all political creeds a perfect cour- 
tesy and toleration. 

Mr. Knight never forgot that he was ‘‘a 
self-made man.” Some rich men have a 
happy faculty of forgetting in their pros- 
perity how from ‘‘a little acorn the great 
oak did grow.” This Edward C. Knight 
always remembered with pride. Several 


_ ago, at a celebration of his birthday, 


e took a party of friends to the little farm 
whereon he was born, showed them the 
frame house in which he first saw the light 
of day, and altogether gloried in the im- 
mense distance his own exertions had placed 
between his palatial residence on Chestnut 
Street and the frame shanty with one room 
in New Jersey. 

As an object-lesson to the beginner in life, 
for him who is struggling against odds to 
gain an ever-increasing strength of foothold 
in the path of life, take Edward Collins 
Knight as a model. _ His life career had that 
firmness of purpose, was surrounded by that 
honesty and simplicity of meaning, that leads 
onward to success. His whole life combined 
the practical lessons of merchant, patriot, 
and philanthropist. There can be no higher 
award: 








PUT NOT YOUR FAITH IN. PRINCES, 


But rely implicitly upon the power to cure of Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitiers, the third-of-a-century-old rem- 
edy for malaria, dyspepsia, debility, cqnstipation, liver 
and kidney inactivity, rheumatism, and nervousness, 
To make you eat, sleep, and digest well, this is the 
tonic. The delicate, the aged, and convalescent use it 
with advantage. A wineglassful thrice.a day.—[Ado.] 








IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Is ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIA- 
BLE. It is the SAFEST FOOD FOR NURSING 
MOTHERS, INFANTS, and CHILDREN; an incom- 
parable aliment for DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, 
INFIRM, and AGED PERSONS. A most deli- 
cious and wholesome article of diet for the 
strong as well as the weak.—[ Adv. ] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays - 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists ‘in every part of the 
world, ‘T'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Ado.] 





FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Casioria, 
When she was.:a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became. Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them aed ; 
v. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, Colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—{Adv.] 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 





Lavtrs take Ancostura Bitters generality when 
they feel low-spirited. It brightens them up.—[Adv.] 





Bornetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 
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The 18Q2 Model 
Remington 


Johann Maria Farina 
Eau de Cologne, 


P= Invented in the year 1709 by the most 
Typewriter ancient distiller of that name, has won 
Prize Medals at exhibitions of all na- 

EXCELS tions —“‘ by reason of its excellent 

qualities” —and is distinguished by 

In Quality of | the label, 


Work, Johann Maria Farina, 
ge In Ease and | Julichs Platz No. 4, 

| 

| 





Convenience 
o! 
Operation, 


Its nervine qualities, cosmetic effects, 
and exquisite perfume are not to be 
| found in any other toilet preparation. 


Sole Agents in the United States, 
And Durability of Construction. | PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK. 


For sale at their stores, and by all 
dealers in perfumery. 





In Simplicity of Design, 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





| 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, | 
327 Broadway, New York. | 


PURE 
REFRESHING 





HEALTHFUL 
AGREEABLE 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


Address P. O. Box 3239, N. Y., for circulars. 


You can’t imagine how 


“close” the average maker of | “The Editors’ Series,” 

everything is. . 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
He'll put brittle spokes in | ao 

your wheel for a dollar. | 
He'll varnish only to sell if 

#you buy without thinking. | 


From the Books of Laurence Hut- 
ton. With Portrait? 


The half-dozen chapters comprised in this 
little work are gleanings’from the author’s own 
Ae eashae Sens Botlk™ Wil Mike yon ot—~seme | library of a variety of odd and interesting facts 
free. concerning the dainties that are bred in books. 
MURPHY VARNISH CoO., The volume is as admirable in contents as it is 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. attractive in appearance, and is particularly rich 

in the lore which ail book-lovers prize. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


| Concerning All of Us. 


RAMBLER [= a - 
BICYCLES. See (NZ | trait. 





By ‘THomMAsS 
With Por- 


Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 
| sound and simple philosophy of life to show 
| off his fine literary culture... . It is hard to 

decide whether the charm or the usefulness of 
AND the present collection of essays preponderates. 
Health-Seekers. | —Jndependent, N.Y. 
ay Eres 
Catalogue Free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG.CO. 
221-225 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
178 Columbus Ave., 1325 {4th St., N. W., 

BOSTON. WASHINGTON. 
1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


pneris: 4 Tso 

| Established by all 
836. first-class 
nee dealers. 
G. i 

a 


Is unquestionably 
‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce tt 
Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - - - - - Laecuorn, Itaty. 





BEST ADAPTED FOR 


Business Men and Women 


From the Easy Chair. By GeorGe 
WILLIAM Curtis. With Portrait. 


They are charming essays indeed. They 
| renew the zest of life. They solace, they be- 
guile, they repay.—/. Y. Sun. 

The essays have lost nothing of their actu- 
ality; their freshness of humor; their conta- 
gion of cheerful philosophy ; their breathing, 
historical interest ; their wit, that fits like a 
cap on Wisdom’s head; their tenderness of 
humanity. —PAiladelphia Ledger. 

As We Were Saying. By CHarLes 
DupLEY WARNER. |. With Portrait, 
and Illustrated by H. W. McVicKar 
and Others. 














| Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting 
his thoughts into excellent English, while the 

simplicity of his style, the absence of all strain- 

| ing after effect, and the apparently spontaneous 
character of his wit, sufficiently account for the 
high reputation he enjoys among the American 
humorists.—Zpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
CATAR RH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sic. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 









Criticism and Fiction. By WILLIAM 
Dean Howe Lts. With Portrait. 


a ‘Many a good thing and many a true thing is 


used on. this ee is 2 Sup 
THE ‘ al manufactured by here clothed in the diction of a master,and giv- 
FEEDE. B. LEVEY & CO., 60 Bockman Street, 5. ¥. | ing ferth the bouquet of a style as delicately 


+ NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED — vigorous, so to say, as any-in English literature. 
t by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. : 
pers heard. Successful when altremedi@* FREE 


—Independent, N.Y. 
Ql. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 











GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


i 7 il booksellers, or 
F; N 10., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. The above works are for sale by a 3 
isabel : ; — will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 


FREE. Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. | price. 








BEATTY Piano Organ $23 np. Want Ag'ts. Cat. | of the United States, Canada, or México, on receipt of 
is . $2 g | 
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STATE BUILDINGS AT THE FAIR. 


(Continued from page 764.) 


The aggregate area of these will be over 12,000 square feet, 
and it will be adorned .by orange-trees brought from Flor- 
ida, set in enriched Italian terra-cotta pots ordered expressly 
from Naples. 

The entrance to the building will be flanked by the Bar- 
berini lions recently cast in Rome. : 

There will be under the main cornice a reproduction of 
the superb frieze of the Farnesina palace, representing 
boys bearing garlands of fruit and flowers. The main cor- 
nice, the balustrade, the capitals, architraves, spandrels, 
pediments, etc., will all be highly decorated and enriched. 
The terrace will be lighted by four pedestal lamps, exact 
copies in bronze from antique and richly sculptured exam- 
ples in the Museum of Naples. The semicircular porticos 
east and west have a diameter of fifty feet, and have the 
form of an exedra. .The uncovered portion is to be fur- 
nished with a fountain, which, whether viewed from with- 
out or within, will lend itself to a most harmonious and 
striking combination. Within the inner row of columns, 
and nbove the fountain and the building, will be arranged a 
white or colored sail stretched flat above the line of the caps 
of the columns, as in the Greek Exedra. On either side of 
the main entrance will be placed a fountain. On the key 
block over the main entrance it is proposed to place a bust 
of Washington, and at either side, in the spherical niches, 
a bust of the first Governor-of New York, and one of the 
present Governor. 

On the third floor will be a few necessary bedrooms, a 
kitchen, servants’ quarters, and other accommodations, 

The sum of $125,000 has been set aside for the construc- 
tion of the building; but outside of this, there are large and 
numerous opportunities for internal furnishing and decora- 
tion, some of which have already been embraced by public- 
spirited New York firms. Altogether, between private gifts 
and public expenditure, the New York State Building at 
Jackson Park will probably represent a cost of considerably 
over $200,000. 


OHIO. 

Tue Legislature of Ohio appropriated $125,000 to be ex- 
pended in the interest of the State at the World’s Fair. The 
State Building is situated to the northeast of the Art Gal- 
leries, and built after the plans of Mr. McLaughlin, of Cin- 
civnati, who was chosen for the purpose by the State Asso- 
ciation of Architects. The building is 100 feet front and 
100 feet deep, fronted by a wide portico supported by high 
columns. Wood is, chiefly used in the building, ‘but it is 
covered with ‘ staff,” which will give it the appearance of 
stone. The cost of the building itself is $80,000, but the 
interjor fittings and decorations will be about $20,000 ad- 
ditional. The materials of the State will be used through- 
out, and each separate room is to be furnished by a city in 
Qhio. This will arouse a friendly rivalry between the va- 
rious cities, and insure the best of appointments according 
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to the size and uses of the room. The official exhibit of the 
State will be located in the building, and the rest of the 
rooms open to the visiting people. A post-office, railroad 
ticket office, information bureau, and a room fitted with 
safes, where valuables may be checked, will be found in the 
building, and in addition to these there are public and pri- 
vate parlors and reception-rooms, smoking and reading 
rooms, and various offices. In the large reception-hall op- 
posite the entrance will be a great open fire lace, sur- 
mounted by the Ohio State coat of arms. Stained glass will 
be used in many places with effect. The reception-hall is 
23 feet 4 inches by 36 feet 4 inches, open to the roof, and 
encircled by a gallery on the second floor. 

In front of the building will be the Ohio Monument, 
which will adorn the State capital after the fair. The 
work is intended to represent the State in all its greatness, 
and is to cost. $25,000. In the centre will rise a plain gran- 
ite shaft, and about the bottom will be grouped life-size fig- 
ures of the men whose success and honor have added to the 
glory of their mother-State. Above will be a figure of Cor- 
nelia, indicating the legend cut in the stone, *‘ These are my 
jewels.” 


MINNESOTA. 


Apovt $150,000 will be spent by the State of Minnesota 
in preparing for the World’s Columbian Exposition. Of this 
amount $50,000 was appropriated by the Legislature, and 
the remainder is being raised by popular subscription, to be 
refunded,-no doubt, by some succeeding Legislature. The 
building to be erected will be largely devoted to a display of 
the resources of the State. The great mineral and timber 
wealth of Minnesota will here be appropriately represented, 
while her remarkable wheat and dairying interests will be 
adequately set forth. 

About $25,000 will be spent upon the building. It will 
have a skeleton of wood, which will be treated at all im- 
portant points with staff, the material so much in use upon 
the grounds at present. The architecture is the Italian 
Renaissance. The building will have its interesting social 
as well as utilitarian properties. Upon the upper floor there 
are three spacious reception-rooms—one for ladies, another 
for gentlemen, and a third for general use. The main re- 
ception-room, or hall, is in the centre, the other rooms open- 
ing from it to the right and left. Apartments are also ar- 
ranged for reading and smoking, and for the Board of Com- 
missioners, while two or three smaller rooms are to be fitted 
up with beds for use in case of illness. 

The exhibition ball on the first or main floor is 67 x 79 feet 
in size, and 18 feet in height. It is to be a very attractive 
interior, symmetrical in form, and harmonious in details. 
There will be large wall space for cases and exhibits of 
various kinds. An interesting feature will be the display- 
ing of the many kinds of game now or once common in the 
State. Opposite the main entrance a broad flight of stairs 
leads to a landing, where, beneath a handsome domed semi- 
circular alcove, seats are to be arranged for resting-places. 

The roof will be covered with tin moulded into represen- 


tations of Spanish tiles, and painted so that this effect w;): 
be carried out. The main floor will be only about three f¢,; 
from the street level, so that it will be easy of entran.. 
Over the portico a wide awning may be stretched to affo;,; 
shelter from the sun’s rays, and — a place for obsery.. 
tion. Fourteen designs were submitted by architects. T},, 
board selected the one presented by Mr. W. Channing W)})j: 
ney, of Minneapolis. 


GEORGIA, 


Some of the State Legislatures have refrained froy, 
making any appropriation from the State Treasury for 1 D 
resentation at the World’s Fair. In all cases, however, wher, 
the official appropriation has not been forth-coming, the ii; 
zens and proposed exhibitors of the State have guaranteed 5 
greater or Jess amount to be raised by popular subscription 
The Legislature of Georgia adjourned without drawin. 
upon the resources of the State, and immediately the cit; 
zens went to work to raise $100,000 by popular subscrip 
tion, thus insuring a building and exhibit worthy of th: 
State. An illustration of the proposed State building is 
given herewith, drawn from the plans of the architect, M) 
G. L. Norman. After a study of the ground where th: 
building is to be erected, and taking into consideration ti, 

eneral situation, Mr. Norman decided upon the style as in 
dicated. The building will be 150 feet in length and 50 feet 
front, fashioned in imitation of the temples of ancient 
Greece. It will be classical in appearance, although built 
entirely of materials furnished by the State. Wood and 
plaster will be used in building, with panels of marble. The 
roof is to be of terra-cotta, and the floor tiled with marble 
A long hall encircled above by a gallery will extend th, 
length of the building, and on either side above and below 
will be the rooms set aside for offices and committees, to 
gether with the parlors and reception-rooms. 

Broad steps will lead to the street in the front, and near 
the bottom of the steps will be erected a statue of the late 
Henry W. Grady. The statue will be a plaster copy of the 
one now standing in Atlanta. The building when completed 
will add greatly to the various styles of architecture as rep 
resented in the different State buildings, and lend its im 
portance and dignity to the State by which it is erected. 


TO THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Farr Golden-rod, thou art a weed, men say 
Who in their gardens worship artifice; 
Thy lot that of the wanderer, thy way 
To horticulture’s laws, alas! remiss. 


No favorite thou seemest, yet I swear 
Thou canst the sneers of all mankind disdain: 
Who hast thy father’s favor past compare, 
In whom the parent sun doth live again. 
JOHN KENDRICK Banas. 
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NEW FEATURES. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS. 


The New Model folding Kodak has glass | 
plate attachment, Barker shutter, | 
sliding front, automatic register, and | 
can be used as a hand or tripod | 
camera. 


No Dark Room Required 
If You have a Daylight Kodak. | 
$6.00 to $65.00. | 
_ EASTMAN KODAK CO.. | 


Rochester, N.Y. | 
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TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS: 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 


Send for Circulars. 
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By Cuartes Nisset and Dow Lemoy. 
Revised and Edited by James Batp- 
win, Ph.D. Square 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 00. 


Thig little work is crowded from cover to cover 
with waefal information on the thousand and one 
doubtfal points with regard to the spelling and sig- 
nificance of words, niceties of grammar, etc., which 
come up for decision before every writer of the Eng- 
lish language. _It is a most valuable book of refer- 
ence.— Observer, N. Y. | 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopzdia | 


Financial. 
7 adie Bills of Exchanve ’ 
Letters and sold. Cable Liansters 
to Europe and West Indies. 
of Commercial and Teave +s 
4 Letters of Credit. Coiiee- 
Cc red it. tions made, 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


t Banxens, No. 59 Watt Sreeet. 


The Tacoma_—_—_ii\ 
Loan and Trust Company 


Will pan you wae on First - Claes Preperty 
oO vicinity and G: P ° 
TACOMA esti ye- GuT Per Gent 
per annum. For particulars adcress, 
A LOAN AND TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


of NET TO INVESTORS! 
on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
© Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Persona! 


complete 











egies aps sip to every detail. Best references 
2.50, JOSEPH 


8; 


le notes and mortgage used. 
BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The coming city of the Nerthwest. A sure and safe invest: 
ment for your savings is in Real Estate or First Mortgage Loans 
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Card 


in Duluth. Highest rates of interest. Special attention to care 
phn agg Ad non-residents. For full iculars and informativn, 
address MYERS & WHIPPLE, Duluth, Mian. 
OP Reference: Stock Exchange or any Bank in Duluth. 
—— se a ee 
Guitars, Mandolins & Ziihers 
in volume and quality of tone are 
the BEST IN THE WORLD. War- 
rented to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- 
tifally illustrated souvenir cat- 





Electric Dynamo 


alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Malied FREE. 


economically lights stores, hotels, fac- | . ‘LYON 
tories and other plants where there is an | $$ . 


excess of steam or water power available. a CENT SENT 


of Things Worth Knowing, Things 
Difficult to Remember, and Tables of 


5 Write for illus 
Reference. Square 16mo, ¢ loth, Or- ne Sana. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. FREE 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE! Send address, at once, of 
‘‘Improvement the Order of the Age.” — wand Iearn how GIVE AWAY 2 Guam Piano, & dace Ores 
oo 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. | ‘Sediir: =k 


namental, 75 cents. 


This little wade-mecum is packed full of nse- 
ful information, It tells us about the most distin- 
guished people in the world: names of the prin- 
cipal rulers; gives all sorts of statistics, from the 
number of coger dogs in England, France, and 
Germany to the religions membership of the various i Raed . ~ yay 
dumssdiaeticnn ts tix Cee Seatess tlie oF aie. has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 
tances and fares; a compendium of history; rules of order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 
etiquette; weights and measures; facts in physiology | writers by any government or corporation i 
aud medicine; poisons and their antidotes; and, in- This decision was hased upon ac ceear im rov t A th 
deed, « little ofeverything. Itis a miniature Encyclo- | mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all ar ———_ 


pedia Americana—a book to have alwaye at hand, on THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 00., Syracuse, N. Y,, U. s. A. 


the desk or in the pocket. —/nteriur, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


{ New York, 962 & 995 Broadway. Denv 

| ae Chestnut St. cy heey aot Deteeseve St. 

} jeago, 154 Monroe St. Buffal . 7 Gi 
Omaha, Neb., 16094, Farnam St. why nv othe Block. 
Coane tas “Te6 Welnet St Se Pasi ‘a Gee aee a UNS les. Send 

| Cincinnati, “ alnut St, St. Paul, Minn., Chamber of Commerce Buildin, ne 100-paze 
St. Louis, Mo., 208 No. 7th St. Boston, 25 Schoo! St. Minneapolis, Ming re Tackle, Bicye a ey 

766 Ill'd Catalogue. Jonn P. Lovent, Anus Co., Boston. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BS Lhe above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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The Superior 
MEDICINE 


for all forms of 
blood disease, 


AYER'’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


the health 
restorer, and health 
maintainer. | 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 





Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 


—_ 


“T have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies thatcame to my notice without permanent 
relief. I am pleased to say that your medicines 
certain! oma me to stay cured. 

W. L. Wapaer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.” 


P: Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 






free sealed“on receip ° Te. 
fe’ ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Rednees of 
=a Nose, Superfiluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 48nd Street, New York City. ( 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
\AKE CARE OF YOUR HEAD. 
Ask your hairdresser or druggist for the Nassau 
Brush. Nassau Exrornioat Co., 112 White St., NY 


ANTED—Agents for our great Campaign Book : Bi- 
ographies of all Presidents. The only Political En- 
cyclopedia. Three volames in one. Only $2.50. 
Magnificent prospectus, 35 cents. Democratic or 











Republican. CHAS, L. WEBSTER & CO., N, ¥. 
SAYS SHB CANNOT SEE 











BUQNOLE fete Peas FREE 
New and Revised Edition. 


— 


ECONOMICS FOR THE 
PEOPLE: Being Plain 
Talks on Economics, especial- 
ly for Use in Business, in 
Schools, and in Women’s 
Reading Classes. By R. R. 
Bowker. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


A clear and concise manual, written with 
commendable fairness. The author explains 
the laws of price, the balance of trade, the em- 
ployment of gold and silver as money, banks 
and bankers, protection and free trade, capital 
and labor, strikes, and other matters com- 
prehended in his subject.—A. Y. Sun. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ont, ihe above work is for sale by all booksellers, 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Ca , or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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: A SERIES OF MUSICAL PRIZES 
e 


IF order to stimulate musical composition in the United States 





* 
e 
* 
and Canada among the composers resident therein, . 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL § 
: 
é 
® 
¢ 


sitions. The series will be open until November 1st, 1892. The 
prize compositions will be published in the Journal during 1893, 
with a circulation of 700,000 copies, forming part of the most | 
notable series of musical compositions ever attempted by a 
periodical, for which Strauss, the waltz king, is writing an 
original set of waltzes, and Charles Gounod and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan each an original song. The prizes offered are as follows: 


: has decided to offer a series of prizes for the best original compo- 





é 

% 

$x00 for the Best Set of Waltzes * 
$100 for the Best Piano Composition @ 
$100 for the Best Ballad . * 
$100 for the Best Song [in « popular vein] . 
$100 for the Best Anthem (or 3. 
$100 for the Four Best Hymn Tunes | @ 
e 

2 

e 

3 

e 

@ 











WS This series is open to allay 


A circular, giving full particulars, will be sent to anyone by 
addressing 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chicago to the Rockies 


Either one day or one night out, by The 
Great Rock Island Railway; two grand through 





“wet limited trains daily, ‘*‘ ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


LIMITED” and **BIG 5.” 
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No. 21, known as the “ Rocky Mountain Limitep,” leaves Chicago daily 
at 10.45 A.M., arriving at Denver and Colorado Springs in the afternoon of the 


next day, earlier than any of its competitors—no extra charge. 


“BIG 5” leaves Chicago at 10 P. M., and arrives at Denver, Colorado 
4 


Springs, and Pueblo the second morning, being ut one day out, via Omaha. 
No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 P.M., arrive at Kansas City at 9 A. M., 

and will reach Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning. 
Our Colorado service is made perfect by this new “ Rocky MOUNTAIN 


LimiTeD” and the “ BIG 5,” and gives to the travelling public Two FLYERS 


DAILY each way. 


Manitou passengers should consult the map and time-tables of our line, 
to fully appreciate the advantages in time saved by taking this route when 


on their summer vacation. 


E. ST. JOHN, 


General Manager. 
CHICAGO. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen'l Ticket and Fass. Agt. 
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Kirk’s Shandon Belis Toilet Soap. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


An ideal Complexion Soap. 

For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this Wenderful Seap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

JAS. SB. KIER & CO., Chicago 


This is the FAMOUS BOSTON —— 
 —CHEST— 
Ge “WEIGHT 


Forthe Home or Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete. 
Noiseless, Adjustable, 

Simple, Handsome. 


A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 


















yi 1 contrivances of string 
{ and iron which rattle and 
— = ; squeak and weary. 

Weare the largest manufac. 
turers of Gymnastic A ppara- 
tus in the. country. Come 
right to headquarters. It will 
pay you. Catalogue Free, 
Consumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent. 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHiQ 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers. and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 


Interesting Yolumes 
Travel and Description. 


On Canada’s’ Frontier: 
| Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the 
Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers 
of Western Canada. By 
Jutian Ratpu. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 








ee 

















The Blue-Grass Region of 
Kentucky, and Other Ken- 
| tucky Articles. By James 
' Lane ALLen, Author of 
“Flute and Violin, and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Ro- 
mances.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


| Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
By Eiza RunaMAH  SCID- 
MORE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Two Years in the French 
West Indies. By Larcapio 
HEARN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


A Flying Trip Around the 
‘World. By Exizasetu Bis- 
LAND. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 
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.» Elyria, Ohio. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


| Ba The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
| will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 

part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
| ceipt of the price. 
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THE INTELLIGENT CONDUCTOR. 


Irate Passencer (who has been carried down town instead of up). “You told me this car went 
up town when TI asked you, Conductor.” : 
Conpuctor. “So it does, sorr, on the return thrip.” 


People have no idea how crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far,so good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the under-skin, makes redness and rough- 
ness, and leads to worse. Not soap, but the alkali in it. 


Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it. It neither reddens nor roughens 
the skin. It responds to water instantly; washes and rinses off in a 


. 





. ° . . 4 
twinkling ; is as gentle as strong; and the after-effect is every way good, | 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of people 
use it. 


A A CREATE MAIN age 





p PECK KER 


BROTHERS | 
MATCHLESS 


ioe 


3 UNION cag # 

















The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


on Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, Nov. 26. 


Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


NEW YORK TO PALERMO AND NAPLES, EMIS, TUES., NOV. 29,2 P.M. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling: Green, NEW YORK. 
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, ‘To out-of-door folks 
 Recreative 
Information 


Tis not the tire that makes the bicycle, nor 
the saddle, nor the steel, nor the spokes, 
P nor the bearings, nor any other one requi- 
P site —‘tis the whole—Columbias are bal- 
6 anced to the equipoise of successful nicety 
all about Columbias, illustrated, in a book 
about Columbias, free on application to any 
Columbia agent, or sent PA, mail for two 
two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


| NEWYORK CENTRAL 





| 


FOUR-TRACK ~ & TRUNK LINE. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


YW BAKER & C0 © A Graceful Act 
, , Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Breakfast Bouillon before leavin . Use 

g. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
Cocoa boiling water; add _ salt, 
} from which the excess of ag and a thin slice of 
oil has been removed, mon to each cup, Serve 


ith plain crackers, 
Is Absolutely Pure ad : 
and it is Soluble. Armour & Co., Chicago. 


No Chemicals nasa Duliets 


are used in its preparation. It has a good thing. 
more than three times the strength of j ; 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot awe take A ride —— 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more wat¢ =CaSe. t oug slbasted 
economical, costing less than one. cend handsome; It holds the most 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, precious thing on earth :— 
strengthening, EASILY. DIGESTED; and Time. Ought to aed a 
admirably adapted for invalids as well |- [too. 
as for persons in health. The new, © quick - . winding 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. “Waterbury” in coin-silver 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. and gold filled cases, is beau- 
‘ tiful enough for a queen. 
And‘ an accurate jeweled 
time piece. - Better than any 


BEECHAM’S ae at the one 
PILLS 


constitutes a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 


























4 BOX.” : 
bow of 








Game al 
FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, don't. acce’ 
fertor aah ‘erre a 
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Fullness,Swelling after me 
Drowsiness, €old - Chills, ‘Frcntepe 
Heat, Shortness Breath, Costi 
Blotches on the roed 


tions are relieved by using these Fille: Pilis 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble 


Ofall druggists Price 2& cents a box. BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE, N. Y. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. : 











ew weeen! For Circulars, address RB. J. Brown, Prop. 
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Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
Cathedrals and Ebbeyps ant commercial centers of. the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
IN and Pleasure resorts. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





| by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
ees i 9) : the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
With Descriptive Text by the Rev. | _Alltrains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
, S ENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. Profuse- | New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 
ly Illustrated. Folio, Cloth, silt | ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Edges, $10 00. (Jn a Box.) $$ 


A work of substantial merit, appealing | 
alike to the lover of history and of the French Chef 


arts. The engravings are of extreme in- Ry. ] 
‘ae of 
terest, giving, as they do, a clear idea of once wrote: “ The — = 


the stately and sublime character of the | cooking is the stock - - pot, and 
ecclesiastical structure of the medizval the finest stock- -pot is 


na. The descriptive text comprises an Liebig Com pany’ & 


| introductory essay on the cathedral sys- 99 
| tem, and a particular account of each | Extract of Beef. 


ildi i : . | Genuine only with sig- 
building in the collection. It is carefully A . . nature. Invaluable inim- 


ini : : d and economic 
done, combining fulness of detail with frat iy For Soups, 
conciseness and precision.— Zhe Deal, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


Chicago. 

















Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. em give good advice. Art- 


’ {EF The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or > ia oo = ~ Bonen 
| } . etting rich, and, re 
| will be sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United yey ok it very strongly. It is 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. distinctively an art tool, and saves time and labor, and 
increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
| R T H ry N DY Writing thoroughly taught | trated catalogue. It will interest you. 

y ma ye 
| SHO on EL tint by mall on ternal. | AIR BRUSH MFG. CO.,_ 
cireulnr, Oswego, N.Y. 68 Nassau St., Rockford, Il., U. 8. \ 

| Bool teeping . an entgatap tho Orel vey taught by mail. 


Kola Plant, 
Asth ma b Sabana eg in Congo, West 
Africa, .is sotuse’s sure 

| Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 
Pay. . Export Office, 1164 Broadwa ew York. 
| For rial ell, 2d dress 
| KOLA IMPORTING 0O., 138 Vine8t. Pi iecanatl. Ohio. 

Per Year: Big 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY LINE N 
HARPER'S BAZAR ; ARC ae 
HARPER'S YOUNG PRUPLE. rape SS Af rs 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 


tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should =) L oO WwW § Send $5.00 for a 5-bl. Box. 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. Ss Sent, pene, Se rome 


U. hai 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N.Y. Cc AN DY. prgents 78 MADISON 

















